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“Three Essentials 


For Good Weaving 


The No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion. It is designed - 


to relieve the weaver of everything except drawing in and 
tying the broken end. It stops the loom with the shuttle 


in the left hand box, with harnesses level, with the crank 


in proper position for drawing in the thread, with bank 
indicated on which end is down and the yarn open where 
the end is broken. ~ 


The No. 32 Midget Feeler. [t makes the minimum possible 
waste—less than that made by the most expert and atten- 
tive weavers on common looms. And there is no lost time 


for stopping the loom; without labor or attention from the 
weaver. . | 


The No. 21 Stafford Thread Cutter. 
from whipped-in and trailing ends. 


Look Them Over at the Greenville show and talk it over 
with our experts, who will be there to serve you. 


It eliminates seconds 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


TIMKENS SWEEP 


HE WAY in which Timken Bearings have swept 
into dominance in so many types of industrial 
equipment has become the talk of all Industry. So 


radically and so rapidly have previous ideas of 


bearing performance been revolutionized byTimken 
Tapered Roller Bearings that the mechanical 
reasons which made this performance possible are 


sometimes lost sight of: 


RADIAL LOADS AND THRUST LOADS Because of their 
tapered construction, Timken Bearings carry without com- 
promise radial loads, thrust loads, or both loads in any com- 
bination, making possible more simple, compact, effective, 
wear-proof, and rigid mountings, 


GREATER LOAD AREA Timkens are line contact bearings. 
Size for size, they have a greater capacity because the loads 
are distributed on the entire length of the rolls, cup and cone, 
instead of being concentrated on a very small area. 


POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS The design of the Timken 
Bearing provides for full contact along the entire length of the 
roll, cone and cup. The rolls are positively aligned to the axis 
of the cone and cup, thus allowing the bearing to function 
continuously at its full extra capacity. 


WEAR-PROOF The longer life of Timken Bearings and their 
greater resistance to wear is made possible because the loads 
are distributed over the entire length of the rolls, cone and cup; 
because of the fact that radial, thrust and combination loads 
are provided for; because of the special analysis electric 
furnace Timken vances. because the parts are case hardened to 


give them a glass-hard outer surface with a tough elastic inner 
core; and because each part is made to extremely accurate 


dimensions. Even after hundreds of millions of revolutions, .— 


wear in a Timken Bearing is so slight as to be practically im- 
perceptible even when measured by delicate instruments. 


A PRECISION PRODUCT So accurately and precisely made 
is the Timken Bearing that it has become the universal stand- 
ard on machine tool spindles, where a few years ago such 
accuracy was thought beyond attainment. 


FRICTIONLESS The Timken Bearing is practically 100° 
frictionless: The higher load capacity and greater wear resist- 
ance of tapered line contact are thus obtained at an insignifi- 
cant power loss almost impossible to calculate. 


TAKE-UP IN ASSEMBLY The take-up feature in the Tim- 
ken Bearing is a great advantage in assembly. Manufacturers 


find this to be of tremendous benefit, as it allows for minor 
' machine irregularities, the locating of gears, etc. Last but not 


least, since slight wear is inevitable in any machine that 
revolves——-(regardless of any statements to the contrary )—the 
Timken Bearing is designed for this take-up without affecting 
the proper operation of the bearing. 


Thursday, ‘September 20, 1928. 


Revolutionizing Operating and maintenance costs 
and stepping up production, they have brought a 
new day of manufacturing economies. Machine 
performance, never before thought possible, is 
now an accomplished fact. Timken dominance 
was inevitable. Timkens are sweeping on— 
wherever wheels and 
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ERE i is one source of loss that radians can control. 
And through it gain control over other items as well. 


For example — When labor costs mount higher, new 
equipment may bring lower unit cost. Lower unit cost in 


W T N turn brings competitive advantages. A chance to operate 
at capacity. Reduced overhead. More sales. More, profit. 
Mi AC a] / N F WHITIN engineers are trained to locate losses and 


_ Suggest a remedy. A remedy that sooner or later pays 
A 0 R K S for itself in the savings that it makes. So investigate. 


ae Without cost or obligation a WHITIN engineer will call 
4 WHITINSVILLE and help you check for preventable losses. If he cannot 
“a + | Massachusetts help you he will honestly and frankly say so. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Smoother 


and Running 


Allis-Chalmers motors have been used extensively in 
Textile Mills for thirty years. The design has kept 
abreast with the newest requirements. Bearings are 
sealed against entrance of dust or escape of lubricant. 
They are reliable and efficient in operation and may 
be furnished with either sleeve or roller bearings. 
Allis-Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives form a 
combination that is unequalled for smooth and 
continuous operation of textile equipment. _ 


YUNG y AV 


Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 


"TEXROPE DRIVES applied to spinning frames 
or twisters provide cushioned starting with in- 
creased life for motor and cylinder bearings and 
elimination of broken cylinder heads. 


Should one or even two Texropes happen to break 
it will not necessitate a shut down with a conse- 
quent loss of production, as the remaining Tex- 
ropes will carry the load until stopping time. 


Inspection of Texrope Drives shows at a glance 
their condition. Maintenance is very low as the 


-Texropes last a long time and may be replaced at 


a nominal cost. The maintenance charges for 
Texrope Drives in a number of mills average 
about one dollar per frame per year. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, 
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— The most marked advance in quality in the 
history of Snia-Viscosa — 


Now—we 
present a cleaner, more 
uniform yarn of greater tensile 
strength—with the strictest classification 
—the most rigid inspection — and 
— packed with the utmost care. 
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MADE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 
Se rds : 70 Denier 15 Filam. 200 Denier 25 Filam. - 

85 15 250 33 
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SKEINS, WARPS, COPS 
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Imported by 


COMMERCIAL 


of America, Inc. 


Largest European Largest American 
Producers of Rayon Importers of Rayon 


General Offices: | 
4© EAST 341H STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone ASHland 7171 
CONVERTING PLANT—PASSAIC, N. J. 


wt 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
, T. E. HATCH CO. COMMERCIAL 3 COSBY & THOMAS FRY & CRAWFORD 
S@ Federal St.. TRADING CORP. 8 400 Chestnut St., 
Boston, #2 Front St., East Bldz.. Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts Toronto, Can. Chattanooga, Tenn. Pennsylvania 
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With Liquid Caustic Soda, 
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Means delivered into your process 


You are cordially invited to 
visit Mathieson 
ters, Booths 115-116, South- 
ern Textile — Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C., Oet. 15-20, 
1928. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


Headquar- 


NO long ago one of our rep- 


resentatives was discussing 
handling costs with a customer 
whose plant is so located that the 
delivered costs of solid and liquid 
caustic are exactly the same. This 
customer could see no economy 
in changing to 50% caustic liquor 
—until upon inves- 
tigation that his handling cost on 
the solid material in drums was 
around 20 cents a hundred pounds 
or $4.00 a ton! 

In comparing solid and liquid 
caustic soda, the important thing is 
the cost of each dail into your 
process. To consider only works 

rices and freight rates is to over- 
look the greatest factor in favor of 
liquid caustic—the ease and econ- 
omy of handling it in the plant. 
Contrast this with the handling 
of solid caustic—unloading many 
drums, transferring them to point 
of use, cutting them open, dis- 


solving the solid caustic, disposing 
of the worthless, empty drums—at 
a cost ranging from $2.00 to $6.00 
a ton, Is it any wonder that many 
large consumers prefer liquid caus- 
tic because of its great conve- 
nience, even where practically no 
saving is offered? 

Mathieson has specialized in the 
distribution of caustic soda in 
liquid form and maintains at both 


Saltville and Niagara Falls plants — 


a fleet of the latest type caustic 
liquor tank cars. Consumers who 
are interested in liquid caustic 
are invited to consult with the 
Mathieson technical staff as to 
approved methods of handling, 
storage, dilution, etc.-Our Bulletin 
No. 270, “Liquid Caustic Soda”, 
also contains much practical data 
of value to all those who use caus- 
tic soda in either liquid or solid 
form. Let us send you a copy of 
this valuable eight-page bulletin. 


TicMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Gc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE. 


oN DEAL DIRECT WITH THE 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
PROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE .CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURER. NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y, cl a 


TVILLE, VA. + NEWARK, 
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Predetermined Normal Production. 


g° No method of textile costing can 
| he said to be truly scientific which, 
4g in order to obtain a so-called fabric 


eost, uses aS a basis any volume of 
- production either manufactured or 
to be manufactured by machines 
whose normal capacity is continu- 
ally in exeess of that established 
volume. The point of view of such 
a method is entirely unscientific 
since it cannot, and makes no at- 
tempt, according to its basic princi- 
ples, to give an accurate or intelli- 
gent explanation of manufacturing 
experiences either with respect to 
production or the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The predetermined normal produc- 
tion that is suggested in the cost out- 
line prepared by the Cotion-Textile 
Institute as a basis for computing 
normal costs, is, afler all, nothing 
more or less than a predetermined 
actual production... It is obviously 
not a true normal production since 
it is not in any way associated with 
possibilities either ideal or normal, 
nor can it be used effectively to 
measure such possibilities. 

The word “normal” is derived 
from the Latin “norma,”—a carpen- 
ters rule—a standard by which not 
only the lengths of objects can he 
length between them, the latter ob- 
measured, but the 
jective being primarily the purpose 
for establishing the standard. 


Normal Production. 


In the textile industry, therefore, 
the normal production would natur- 
ally be understood to be that pro- 
duction which can be reasonably 
| obtained in a fixed number of oper- 
ie ating hours under established manu- 
facturing conditions. The normal 
‘|B production, for instance, of a loom 


f weaving a certain fabric for 55 
Ar hours would be its 100 per cent 


theoretical. production, less a rea- 
sonable allowance for unavoidable 
stoppage. This production repre- 
sents a measure of possible attain- 
ment, and is the only intelligent 
vardstick by which actual accom- 
plishments may be gauged. 
; While in computing this norma! 
bi production for a fixed number of 
hours, i is proper to deduct from 
the 100 per cent maximum theore- 
tical produetion, an allowance for 
necessary and usual stoppage of ma- 
| chinery, it is altogether unneces- 
sary and impracticable to further 
reduce this production by an allow- 


variations in- 


By Frederick Moore, C.P.A,, of Rhyne Moore & Thies, Textile Cost 


Engineers, Charlotte, N. C. 


subject.—Editor. 


In the accompanying article, Mr. Moore, well known textile cost 
engineer, takes exception to some of the principles set forth by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute in its recent treatise “Principles of Prede- 
termining Cotton Manufacturing Costs,” published in these columns 
September 6th. Mr. Moore, while in no way depreciating the splendid 
work being done, by the Institute, does question the soundness of prin- 
ciples of cost accounting outlined by the Institute. | 
article in response to the, Institute’s request for suggestions upon this 


He submits. his 


% 


ance for idle time occurring either 
during these hours or any future 
operating hours. Such a deduction 
precludes the opportunity of meas- 
uring the difference between actual 
accomplishments and normal possi- 
bilities during any current operating 
period. It also reduces the normal 
production to such an extent that 
the resulting figure of production 
not only is an unreliable guide to 
current possibilities, but tends to 
retard industrial effort since it is 
possible, during any actual full time 
operating period, to obtain a pro- 
duction much in excess. of that 
which has been forecast as a nor- 
mal production, but which, in fact, 
is neither a normal nor an actual 
production. 


Production data prepared in this 
manner cannot explain causes for 
high costs, much less measure the 
extent or cost of subnormal manu- 
facturing conditions, since they do 
not deal in any way with norma! 
machihe capacities. They should 
have little or no appeal fo a manu- 
facturer who desires to know more 
about what he can do, more about 
what he is doing, and more about 
why he is not doing what he has 
computed he can do. To be sound, 
cost methods must be founded upon 
principles which are prepared to 
deal alike both with cause and ef- 
fect. Fabric costs derived from 
them must be more than mere ad- 
vance statements of actual experi- 
ences, whether present or remote. 

Whether or not it is the desire of 
a manufacturer to compute the cost 
of a fabric on the basis of its nor- 
mal eost, its probable actual cost, 
or both, it is altogether unneces- 
sary for him to compute in advance 
either the total normal or the total 
actual production of his mill as a 
basis for arriving at such a cost. 

Since the normal loom preduction 


of each fabric during a distinct 
number of hours, can be determin- 
ed with a positive degree of accu- 
racy by computing the normal pro- 
duction of one loom, if is not only 
inadvisable but impracticable for 
the purpose of predetermining an 
individual fabric cost, to extend the 
calculations. so as to compute in ad- 
vance either the total normal or the 


total actual mill production. 


Even if it were expedient to com- 
pute such total productions as a 
basis for predetermining costs, such 
estimates of production would be 
grossly inaccurate due to frequen! 
changes in machinery assignments, 
occasional changes in machinery 
speeds, and constang change in 
operating schedules. In fact, the 
use of total estimated production 
would require sueh a constant re- 
adjustment: of cost as to discourage 
any constant effort upon the part of 
a mill accountant to keep up with 
them. 


Normal! Production is Most Constant. 


Experience indicates that with 
respect to the matter of production, 
that production which remains the 
most constant, over a period of time, 
is the normal production of a loom 
or spindle, such production remain- 
ing practically fixed and is changed 
only as normal changes are made in 
speeds, even though the actual pro- 
duction of those spindles and looms 
is constantly shifting. It is there- 
fore evident that normal machinery 
production is the only reliable basis 
by which a normal or stationary 
cost. can be obtained, and the only 
basis of production which serves to 
indicate and measure not only non- 
production and subnormal produc- 
tion, but the cost of such failure. 


Objects in Finding Costs. 
There are three major ubjects for 
which costs are prepared: 


Discussion of Cost Outline Prepared By Cotton Textile Institute 


|. As a basis for directing. salcs. 

2. As a basis for comparing actual 
accomptishinents wiih normal pos- 
sibilities and locating promptly the 
amount, the cause and the effect of 
any variations upon the normal 
cost of each iabric. 

3. As a hasis. for comparing the 
east ef like products between mills. 

Depending upon conditions, a 
ereater or less degree of importance 
may at times be attached to each 
one of these objects but under usual 
conditions each one of them has its 
distinct and relative importance. 

Any cost method which by its plan 
of operation not.only places undue 
emphasis on any one of these ob- 
jects to the exclusion of the others, 
but whose basic principles are such 
as to be unable to zgonsider intelli-’ 
gently but one of these subjects, 
cannot be said to be fundamentally 
sound, 

It would seem that the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, in a conscientious 
effort to correct the evils of price 
cutting, has advanced principles of 
accounting directed to the solution 
of sales problems while practically 
ignoring those other problems. di- 
rectly associated with manufactur- 
ing and the cost of production— 
problems encountered daily by miil 


executives. 


Costs Defined 


Many conflicting ideas may exist 
with respect to a proper definition 


of cost. Notwithstanding this fact. 
however, cost, whether. predeter- 
mined or ascertained, invariably 


consists of two factors: 

1 The normal manufacturing cost 
of actual production. 

2. The actual cost of non-produc- 
fion, 

The normal manufacturing cost of 
actual production, considering one 
unit of a fabric as a basis, is that 
cost oblained by applying the nor- 
mal production of a loom making 
that fabric during a fixed number 
of hours, to the total expense 
necessary to secure not only this 
normal loom production, but the 
normal. production of all machin- 
ery required to furnish yarn for this 
loom, 


Cost. of Non-Production 

The actual cost of non-production - 

constitutes the cost of idle machin- 

ery and partial failure at times with 

respect to operating ‘machinery. Its 

existence has been recognized as a 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Textile Association News 


Semi-Annual Meeting 
Southern Textile 
Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held at the Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C., Friday Morning, October 
19th. 

This is Friday of the Southern 
Textile Exposition week and the 
meeting will only be a morning seés- 
sion. 

Present indications are that there 
will be a great number of mill man- 
agers, superintendents ‘and over- 
seers present from every textile 
State in the South. 

Carl R. Harris, superintendent 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, 
N. C., is president of the association 
and will preside over the meeting. 
L. L. Brown, manager, Iniernational 
Shoe Company's new plant at Mal- 
vern, Ark., is vice-president and will 
assist Mr. Harris with the meeting. 

The program committee has been 
fortunate in securing for this meet- 
ing several very prominent and oul- 
standing men who will take part in 
the program. 

The program as announced by the 
committee will be as follows; and 
will center around the genera! 
theme of “Progress.” 

Meeting will be called to order by 
Presigent Carl R. Harris, Friday 
morning, October 19th at 10:00 a. m. 
in the ball room of the Pomse't 
Hotel. After the imvocation§ the 
order of the program will be: 

Address by Herbert G. Beede, 
Secretary, Fales & Jenks Machine 
Company, Pawtucket, R. L 

The Advantage of the High Speed 
Roller Spindle, by R. H. DeMott, 


general sales manager, S K F Indus-: 


tries, New York. City. 


New Fabric Constructions made 
from All-Gelanese Yarns and (Cel- 
anese in Conjunction with other 


Fibres, by Robert G. Dort, Fabric 
Dept. New York office, Celanese 
Corpbration of America, New: York 
City. 

Extended Labor System, by P. A. 
Smith, general superintendent, Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, 

New Southern Inventions: An op- 
portunity will be given Southern 
men to explain any new inventions 
which have originated in the South 
during the past two years. 

Reports from Section Chairman: 
Those who have held meetings since 
the annual meeting at Wrighfsville 
Beach in June. 

spinners Division. 

Eastern Carolina Division. 

Master Mechanies Division. 

Report from Texas Textile Asso- 
ciation affiliated with the Southern 
Textile Association. 

The meeting will adjourn ai 12:30 
p. m., at which time there will be a 
luncheon served in the main dining 
room of the Poinsett Hotel. 

The program at the luncheon will 
be in charge of a committee of men 
from Greenville, S.-C. who are con- 
nected with the textile industry and 
those who have attended a Southern 


Textile Association luncheon in 
Greenville during the show will 
know that there is no need to worry 
about entertainment. 


Hart Scholarship Fund 
Awarded 


The scholarship fund of $500.00 
offered each year by the Hart Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York City, 
through the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation to help some worthy boy or 
girl obtain a college education, has 
been awarded for 1928 according to 
an announcement from J. M. Gregg, 
secretary of the association. 

The committee has awarded two 
scholarships of $250.00 each as they 
did. last year. The award this year 
was made to Marvin Amos Law, Paw 
Creek, N. €., and Steele Milton Mul- 
wee, Pacolet Mills, S. C. 

Both of these young men will 
study textiles, Marvin Amos Law at 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. €., and Steele Milton Muwee 
af Clemson College, Clemson College, 
| 

The papers submitted by these 
young men on “The Development of 
the Fextile Industry in their partic- 
ular State, County or City” will ap- 


pear in the textile magazines at an 


early date. 

In announcing 
Gregg said: 

“The association is indeed sorry 
that it it not possible to aid all of 
the worthy applicants. However, it 
is hoped that more firms will follow 
the good example of the Hart Prod- 
ucts Corporation so that it will be 


the award, Mr. 


possible to be of assistance to more 


of our young boys and girls in the 
textile industry.” 


Sonneborn Offers Prizes To 


-best papers on various phases 
of cotton manufacturing have been 
offered members of the Southern 
Textile Association by L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., manufacturing chemists 
for the textile industry, New York 
City, it is armounced by J. M. Gregg, 
secretary of the association. 

The prizes will be divided among 
members representing the several 
divisions of the association. The di- 
visions selected for the awards are: 
The Carders’ Division, Spinners’ D- 
vision, Weavers’ Division to also in- 
clude slashers and the Dyers’, Fin- 
ishers’, Bleachers’ and Mercerizers’ 
Division. 

Any member of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association is entitled to com- 
pete for these prizes. Members of 


the various State Divisions of the 


association are as eligible as mem- 
bers of the parent body. They will, 
however, confine their papers to one 
subject, 

A committee from the association 
will be appointed to judge the 
papers submitted and the winners ii 
each division will read their paper 
at first meeting thereafter of’ that 
division, when the prizes offered for 
that division will be awarded. The 


winning papers will also be publish- 
ed in the various textile magazines 
and will be included in the Book of 
Proceedings of the Southern Textile 
Association. 

* The awards for the various divi- 
sions are: 

Carders: $40.00; $25.00 for bes! 
paper submitted; $15.00 second best. 

Spinners: $40.00; $25.00 for besi 
paper submitted; $15.00 second best. 

Weavers and Siashers: $70.00; 
$25.00 for best paper submitted from 
the weavers; $10.00 for second best. 
Best paper from the slashers $25.00; 
second best $10.00. 

Dyers, Finishers, Bleachers, and 
Mercerizers: $100.00 to be divided 
into four first prizes of $25.00 each. 

The committees handling these 
awards have suggested for each di- 
vision subjects upon which to write. 
These subjects are to serve merely 
as a guide, any member being at 
liberiy to choose his own subject, 
which must be confined to one de- 
partment of the mill. 


lows: 
Carders 

“Keeping of Numbers” (to in- 
clude). | 

{. Moisture content of each lot of 
cotton taken before started in mill. 

2. Adjustment of waste made for 
each different -character of cotton 
when started in mill. 


3. At what process, or processes, 


are changes made and why at thal 
process? 

4. What range 
is allowed from 
chanze is made? 

5. How often are weightings made 
af processes which are changed? 

The second subject suggested to 
the ecarders: 

“Practical Methods of Carding.” 
To include opening, picking, card- 
ing, drawing and fly frames. 

Spinners 

“Practical Methods of Spinning.” 
To include: Most practical drafts, 
setting of rolls and speeds for a 
given number of yarn. 

Weavers 

“Practical Methods of Weaving.” 
To include: Efficiency, economy and 
help management. 

Slashers 

“Practical Methods of Slashing.” 
To imelude: Warp preparation; 
leiceing; sizing preparation and ap- 


stated in per cent) 
standard before a 


plication; drying; application of 
varn to: loom beam. 
Bleachers 
“Give the advantages or disad- 


vantages of a steep gray sour and 
single boil against a two-boil pro- 
cess on cotton piece goods. 
Dyers 

“How can vat colors be as fast 
when dyed on hoth cellulose vege- 
table oils and waxes if the oils and 
waxes have to be removed in piece 
bleaching? Why nol eliminate oils 
and waxes first and dye the cellu- 
lose only? 

Finishers 

“f a water mangle is a mangle and 

not a washing machine, what is the 


best mangling temperature on cot- 


ton fabrics? 


The subjects suggested are as fol- 


Give reasons for temperature con- 
trol on starching mangles. 

State benefits to be gained by cool- 
ing before calendering. 


Mercerizers 


“Describe advantages and disad- 
vantages of eliminating cotton oils 
and waxes before mercerizing and 
also mercerizing before eliminating 
the cotton oils and waxes on yarns 
and piece goods that have to be sub- 
sequently bleached.” 

The offering of the prizes should 
arouse much interest among various 
mill men and result in many help- 
ful and interesting papers of much 
practical benefit to the entire indus- 
try. 

The committee urges tha! the 
papers from tlie dyers, finishers, 
bleachers and mercerizers ,be sub- 
initled by November ist so that the 
winning papers can be read at the 
fall meeting of that section which 
will pe held at Greenviite,. C, 
sometime in November. 

Ali other papers entered in the 
contest must be mailed en or be- 
fore January ist, 1929 to J. M. 
Gregg, secretary, Southern Textile 
Association, 519 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. G., who will turn them 
over to the committees appointed 
to judge the papers. 


Program for Master 
Mechanics Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Master 
Mechanics Division of the Southern 
Textile Association will be held at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 8. C., 
Tuesday, October. 16th. | 
‘This is Tuesday of the Southern 
Textile Exposition and will be 
known as Master Mechanics’ day. 

The meeting will only be a morn- 
ing session so there will be ample 
time in the afternoon to take in the 
exposition. 

G. T.. King, superintendent of 
power, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
easter, S. C., is chairman of the 
Master Mechanics Division, succeed- 


ing H, H. Iler of the Newberry Cot- 


ton Mills who resigned when he ac- 
cepted a position which will tem- 


porarily take him out of the textile 


field. 

Mr. King has prepared the ques- 
tions below, and urges every master 
mechanic to make plans to attend 
the meeting and Show on Tuegday 
and to come prepared to discuss 
these questions: 


Questions. 
1. What voltage would you pre- 
fer for operating motors directly 


connected to looms? 

2.-How many pounds of coal does 
it require to furnish steam to run 
the average slasher per a 10 hour 
day? 

3. How many pounds of coal does 
it require to steam heat the aver- 
age weave mill per loom per year? 

4. What is the best. type of heating 
system both for economy and ser- 
vice? 

6. What 
your weave 
months? 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The superb beauty of Celanese fabrics, in all their varied manifes- 
. tations, is seen perhaps to greatest advantage in the more decorative 
types of dress...afternoon and evening gowns, party and dance frocks, 
and street costumes. Rich moirés and taffetas, sumptuous satins and 
brocades...agleam with mellow luster or softly dull as pearls... bril- 
in liantly colored or subtle-hued...almost innumerable are the strik- 
| 4 \iWGZ ingly distinctive effects that can be achieved with Celanese. 

7 The beauty of Celanese is permanent. Its appearance actually 
improves with washing. The fabric withstands perspiration and 
long-continued wear. Hence Celanese fabrics are very economical, 
delighting woman's practical side as well as appealing to her desire 
for authentic loveliness. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 45 to 300 
and upward, delivered either on 5’, 6’, or 7” cops, or in skeins, or 
‘on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, or sized warps either 
on client’s beams or on our paper shells. The services of our weav- 
ing, knitting, dyeing and sizing experts are at your free disposal. 


YARNS 


Pat. Of.) 


Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Blig., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston :: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Camadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Lid., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Raw Silk and Silk Goods Industries 


HEI. manufacture of silk goods in 

the United States is of relatively 
recent origin, compared with the 
weaving o! cotton and wool fabrics. 
The greatest expansion in the pro- 
duction of silk merchandise has de- 
veloped since the post-war depress- 

Imports of raw silk since 1890 fur- 
nished an accurate index of the 
growth of the production and con- 
sumption of silk goods in the United 
States. Efforts have been made to 
launch sericulture in California and 
also in Florida, but labor costs pre- 
vented the consummation of the ex- 
pectations of those who engaged in 
the projects, and American manu- 
facturers are entirely dependent 
upon foreign silk supplies. 


In 1890, the first year for which 
accurate figures are available, the 
United States imported 31,743 bales 
of raw silk, chiefly from Japan and 
China. During successive years, im- 
ports increased steadily, until they 
amounted to the relatively high fig- 
ure of 158,436 bales in 1910. An in- 
crease of approximately 60 per cent 
developed from 1910 to 1917—with 
imports for 1917 amounting to 274,- 
“411 bales. 


The decade from 1917 to 1927, in- 
cluding the lush business years dur- 
ing and immediately after the war, 
the post-war depression and the up- 
turn in prosperity, brought with if 
an increase of 100 per cent in im- 


By A. W. Zelomek, 


ports of new silk. In the latter year 
they totaled 552,441 bales. 

The increase in American con- 
sumption of silk since 1918 may be 
attributed largely to the ability of 
women, because of greater oppor- 
tunities for employment and higher 
real wages, to fulfill their desire for 
sartorial adornment. 

Based on the data compiled by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, and using 1914 as a base of 
100, wages in 1920 were 119. In 1924 
they were 130, and in 1928 they are 
135. Real wages for women- have 
increased slightly more relatively 
than the total indicated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board's 
Index. 

Other factors contributing to the 
steady gain in silk fabric consump- 
tion are: the closed motor § ear, 
heated transportation facilities and 


office buildings, and more general 
wearing of fur coats. 
A final important cause in the 


sharp rise in our imports of silk lies 
in the enormous increase in the pro- 
duction and consmuption of silk 
hosiery. A decade ago the market 
for silk hosiery was rather limited. 
Today the market has been expand- 
ed to include the luxury consuming 
classes, the middle and lower in- 
come groups, the urban groups, and 
the rural population. 


in Commerce & Finance 


Corroborative evidence of the ex- 
pansion of the broad silk industry, 
if such is needed, is offered in the 
growth of the number of looms and 
of fabric production. 


In 1880 the total number of silk 
looms in operation in this country 
was only 4,732, but in 1925, approxi- 
mately 120,000 looms were in opera- 
tion. In 41981, 278,411,105 square 
vards of silk were produced by do- 
mestic looms; by 1923, the figure 
had increased to 376,221,689 square 
vards, and by 1925, had registered 
a further increase to 483,115,974 
square yards. The production of 
silk-mixed goods increased from 465,- 
507.89 square vards in 1921 to 104,- 
402,060 square yards in 1923, but de- 
clined to 98,390,716 square yards in 
1925. The production of all silk 
goods increased steadily from 230,- 
903,226 square yards in 1921 to 271,- 
square yards in 1923 and 
384,725,258-square yards in 1925. 

ronnes China, France and Italy are 
the leading producers. of raw silk— 
with Japan now producing about 70 
per cent of the world output. Until 
1906 Chima exceeded Japan in pro- 
duction, 

The average world production for 
the year 1909-13 was 56,389,000 
pounds. Of the world total produc- 
tion in 1903-13, Japan produced an 


aggregate total of 24,898,000 pounds, 
while in 1927 this total advanced to 


70,768,000 pounds for that country. 


On the other hand, Italy’s average 


production gained from 8,524,000 
pounds in 1909-13 to only 9,810,000 
pounds in 1927. During last year 


China’s production of silk showed 
approximately no change compared 
with the 1909-13 average. 
Slightly over 80 per cent of the 
silk consumed in the United States 
is of Japanese origin. For example, 
of a total of 391,990 bales imported 
into the United States in 1922, 319,- 
147 rales came in from Japan, while 
in 1927, of a total of 552,441 bales 
imported, . “hea silk represented 
483,905 bales. 


There are three cocoon crops pro- 
duced in Japan—spring, summer, 
and fall. The spring: crop which 
represents about 50 per cent of the 
total is hatched in April and May, 
while the summer crop 1s hatehed 
in June and July, and the autumn 
crop in August and September. 

Some idea as to the relation of the 
various crops to the aggregate total 
can be had by noting that out of 57,- 
084.630 kwan in 1916, 30,661,690 kwan 
were spring cocoons, and 36,422,940 
were summer and fall. In 1927, the 
total eocoon production was 91,170,- 
640 kwan, of which 46,228,627 were 
spring and 44,942,013 were summer 
and fall. 

The United States is the world’s 
greatest consumer of silk products, 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS-(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
$14-516 ATLANTA TRUST CO.. BLDG. 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
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and the continued rise in our use of 
silk had caused a proportionate in- 
crease in the cocoon output in Ja- 
pan. Greater production of cocoons 
from egg cards hatched has been 
brought about by improvement in 
sericulture. . 

The price of cocoons paid in Japan 
has had some relationship to the 
raw silk prices prevailing in the 
United Siates. A comparison of co- 
coon prices paid in the Uumazu Pre- 
fecture with the Fairchild Raw Silk 
Index, based on the average price. of 
five Japanese numbers and one. Can- 
ton number, shows a close relation- 
ship between the movement of the 
fwo, The Numazu district prices 
may be taken as a fairly good indi- 
cation of the general trend of co- 
coon prices during the season. For 
example, in 1919, Che average price 
of white cocoons was 10.42 yen, 
ihen advanced to 12.55 yen in 1920, 
and declined to 7.01 in 1922. During 
(he same period the Fairchild Raw 
Silk Index showed an average price 
of $9.06 for 1919, $9.40 for 1920, and 
$6.32 for 1923. 

In 1926 white cocoon prices were 
8.50 yen, wWlile wm 1927 they were 
7.70 yen. The Fairchild Index was 
$6.04 in 1926 and $5.28 in 1927, show- 
ing a fairly closerelationship. 

A study of the raw silk prices 
based on the 4914-12-13 Fairchild 
Index shows that the trend has fol- 
lowed the general commodity price 
level, and also the prices of other 
textile fibers. The average price for 
the three pre-war years, 19/1, 1912 
and 1913 was $3.70 per pound; and in 
1916 it rose to $5.16 per pound. How- 
ever, silk prices have shown a gen- 
eral downward trend in the past 
several years, in contrast to the gen- 
eral upward trend in raw silk prices 
from 1914 to 1921, when silk was 
still regarded as a luxury product. 

For example, the annual increase 


‘from 1914 to 1921 was 9.6 per cent, 


while from 1922 to 1926 there was an 
annual decrease of 7,81 per cent. 
These calculations were figured on 
the 1922-25 base. 

Raw silk prices are now practical- 
ly back to the 1916 level. The de- 
cline in raw silk prices in 1926 and 
i927 was due largely to excessive 


production boih of the raw fiber and. 


the finished fabrics.. Desire on the 
part of raw silk producers to meet 
competition offered by rayon may 
have had some bearing on the low- 
er prices. 


In view of the establishment of 


the Nationai Raw Silk Exchange, 
the question of price fluctuation of 
raw silk is very important. 

During the past five years, the 
average price of raw silk based on 
five Japanese and one Canton num- 
ber has fluctuated from $9.24 per 
pound to $4.75 per pound. In some 
instances, as in 1927, raw silk prices 
declined practically $1 per pound 
from the high to the low. 

In view of the need on the part of 
broad silk manufacturers and the 
hosiery industry to anticipate re- 
quirements several months in ad- 
vance and the. general hand-to- 
mouth methods of buying, charac- 
lerizing purchasing policies of ecut- 
ters-up and distributors. the haz- 
ards involved in the market fluctu- 
ations of silk prices are great. 

One of the interesting economic 
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developments affecting the raw silk 
industry during the past five years 
has been the steady increase in con- 
sumption of raw silk by the hosiery 
industry ,particularly the silk full- 
fashioned division. 

The biennial census of the De- 
partment of Commerce shows that 
the raw silk consumed in 1914 by 
the hosiery and knit goods industry 
was 1,590.162 pounds; in 1919, 1,265,- 
568 pounds, and in 1925, 4,921,127 
pounds. 

Silk and spun silk yarns consum- 
ed in 1914 totaled 1,913,478 pounds; 
in 1919, 5,711,410 pounds; and in 1925, 
8,789,520 pounds. A further gain 
was reported in 1927. Based on about 
65 per cent to 70 per cent of the in- 
dustry, total silk full-fashioned ho- 
siery produced during the past four 
years, amounted to: 

1924— 7,252,000 dozen pairs 

1925—10,741,000 dozen pairs 

1926-—15,564,000 dozen pairs 
1927-—19,068,000 dozen pairs 

The decline in the consumption of 
silk by the glove silk mdustry has 
been more than offset by the in- 
crease in consumption of silk by the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that both the broad silk in- 
dustry and the hosiery industry 
have subjected to the same difficul- 
ties during the past two years—ex- 
eessive plant capacity and. large 
stocks of finished goods. This com- 
hination tended to depress prices, at 
the same time that raw material 
prieeés were declining. 

Another important factor affect- 
ing the silk consuming industries, 
alihough not maarked as yet, has 
been the increase in production and 
consumption of rayon. Rayon has 
not materially affected the con- 
sumption of silk fabries or silk full 
fashioned hosiery, but it has tend- 
ed to offer increased competition, 
and will probably continue to do so 
as the product is improved and 
prices are lowered. 


Indian Cotton Acreage 


Owing to the different. climatic 
conditions in the different cotton- 
erowing districts of India, sowing 
finishes m some parts much later 
(han in others, and the first official 
report on cotton acreage, which is 
usually issued at about the middle 
of August, does not pretend to indi- 
cate the total area sown. The report 
has just been issued, and shows an 
area of 15,196,000 acres, against 15.- 


231,0000 acres reported at the same 


time last season. The final figures 
for last season’s acreage were 24,- 
722,000, and the crop was_ 5,871,000 
bales of 400 pounds. In the 1923 
season the acreage shown in the 
shown in the first report proved to 
be very little more than half the 
total acreage, though the proportion 
is usually much greater. Recent ad- 
vices from Bombay have indicated 
expectations of a considerable in- 
crease in sowing this year, and there 
has been some talk of a new record. 
The largest acreage recorded so far 
was 28,491,000 in 1925-26, when a 
crop of 6,250,000 bales—also a record 
—-Was produced. 

—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


REDUCE your SPOOLING 
WINDING COSTS HALF 


by installing 


ABBOTT 
CIRCULATING SPINDLE WINDERS 


The spindles with Automatic Threading Tensions 
and conveniently arranged Spindle and Bobbin Peg 
move steadily at a fixed rate of speed past the opera- 
tor who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and 
tie in as the spindle goes by. | 


Supply of Bobbins is at one point within easy reach 
of Operator who may sit down on the job if she wants 


to. 
Floor space is reduced and Power is Low. 


Any size yarn can be wound from over end from bob- 


bins onto either Cheeses or Cones. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one 


of these winders in operation. 
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(Continued from Sept. 6) 


HEN commencing to study the 

practice of high drafting the 
means employed in ihe process will 
naturally receive first attention, in 
order to ascertain in whal respect 
the apparatus differs from that used 
in ordinary drafting. By referring 
to the illustrations embodied herein, 
the construction of several of the 
most popular system can be examin- 
ed im detail, and 
that in almost all the systems 
shown, there are, ds already refer- 
red to, facilities which provide for 
a much closer setting between the 
nip of the front and middle rollers. 
This is rendered possible by the use 
of (a) top and bottom middle rollers 
of a diameter as small as practical 
working in the spinning frames wilt 
allow, (b) by the use of leaiher 
bands as in the Casablancas system, 
(c) by the use of a lower leather 
band with two small diameter top 
rollers on same, as m the Le Blan- 
Roth system. The middle top roll- 
er, in the four roll system is of light 
weight, and is leather covered: 
some systems however, this roller is 
left plain and polished, but it is 
found that the leather covering as- 


*Paper read before the members of the 
Bolton and District Managers, Carders and 
Overlookers’ Association. 


it will be neviced 


Fiigh Draft Spinning" 


sists the light roller to run more 
consistently, wilh the roller beneath 
it. 

In another roller system, known 
as Cottom, Sefton and Lees’, a 
specially constructed middle top 
roller is used, with a flexible leather 
covering connecting two light shell 
bosses. 

In the roller system known as 
“V.T.R.” system, this top roller is 
not made light in weight,.and is not 
leather covered, but it is provided 
with small circumferential grooves 
of fine pitch. 

Some Essential Features 

In all these roller system, tlie 
closest possible setting between the 
nip of the front delivery rollers and 
the nip of the middle rollers, to- 
gether with the use of the special 
type of middle to prollers, psovide 
the essenlial features of high draft- 
ing arrangements. It will now readi- 
lv ba seen that, with the close set- 
ting—which is well within the aver- 
age lenglh of staple—a great per- 
cenlage of the short fibres come 


nuder control, a claim which cannot. 


he made for ordinary low draft 
systems with the wider settings. 
When light middle top rollers are 
used they are made just heavy 
enough to restrain and control the 
fibres, and, by so d)ing, assist in pre- 
serving their parallel formation At 


the same time the longer fibres 
which, obviously, are also under 
control, are allowed to slip under 
the light weight top roller withou! 
being ruptured. 

The great advantage possessed by 
the four lines system over that with 
three lines is due to the fact that a 
“break draft” operates between the 
third and fourth limes of rollers. 
This slightly opens up the roving 
and prepares it for the high drafting 
process more effectively than the 
system with three lines, where, ow- 
ing to the light weight construction 
of the middle top roller, no effective 
break draft exists. 


Leather Band Systems. 


It is true that the Casablancas 
system and also the Le Blan-Roth 
arrangement, permit of a rather 
closer setting than is possible in 
the roller systems just. referred to. 
It is also to be admitted that leather 
hands are very effective in their ac- 
tion of controlling and guiding the 
fibres during drafting, but unfortu- 
nately much opposition exists in the 
minds of many to the use of the 
travelling bands as a drafting me- 
dium, ‘because it cannot be claimed 
that they are absolutely positive in 
travel. It is also contended that all 


systems of this kind collect too 

much “fluff’ and “fly” about the 

‘leather bands and other working 


parts which renders them very dif- 
ficult to keep clean and there is the 
risk of accumulated “fly” passing 
forward into the yarn. 


It is found also in the Casablan- 
cas system that the power required 
to drive the rollers and drafting 
mechanism is considerably increas- 
ed beyond the normal. This neces- 
sitates the roller gearing and draft 
gearing being made of extra width 
in order to prevent breakages of the 
wheel teeth. This extra power re- 
quired is due to the pressure which 
if is necessary to apply to the top 
leather bands to ensure them run- 
ning with the bottom ones. It is, as 
a result, argued, that these short- 
comings more than nullify any pos- 
sible advantage arising from the 
closer setting attainable in systems 
with leather bands. 


The Casablaneas system being one 
of the earliest inventions quite nat- 
urally secured a considerable 
amount of attention, which resulted 
in its adoption in many mills on the 
Continent. Notwithstanding _ this 
early preference, this system and 
others have now found a very suc- 
cessful competitor in the arrange- 
ment with four lines of rollers, es- 
pecially that in which the light hol- 
low top roller is used. Whereas, the 
Casablancas system, with limited 
exceptions, has been adopted only 
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in countries abroad, the arrange- 
ment with four lines of rollers has 
already secured the confidence of 
many spinners at home as well as 
in other countries and it, today, the 
most popular and the most success- 
ful system in operation. 
Close Setting 
Reference has already been made 
several times herein to the fact that 
close setting of the drafling mem- 
bers in high drafting is a funda- 
mental necessity. It may even be 
said that too close a selting is only 
possible on very rare occasions, If 
the so-called light middle top roller 
happens to be not light enough the 


‘tendency will be to form “crackers,” 


and in such rare instances the 
weight of the top roller would re- 
quire varying a little or the setiing 
would have to be made a trifle wider. 
If however a light hollow top roller 
is used, leather covered to %-inen 
diameter, the necessity to vary the 
setting would arise very rarely in- 
deed. 

Arising out of this matter of close 
setting, to those who have not had 
the opportunity to see a high draflt- 
ing system at work, it would un- 


doubtedly be very interesting and 


probably surprising, to see Sakel 
cotton of 4%-inch staple and ordi- 
nary American cotton of 1/16-inch 
staple being spun simultaneously on 
the same frame, on adjacent epin- 
dles, at the same,close rolier setting 
and at the same speed, both produc- 
ing good yarns side by side. This 
demonstration is made frequently 
for clients in the showroom at the 
Bradley Fold works of Messrs. Dob- 
son & Barlow, Lid. It is a simple, 
practical and convincing demonstra- 
tion of what a well-designed high 
draft arrangement can perform. 
Practical Test and Results. 

The frame on which these yarns 
are spun is fitted with the system 
having four lines of rollers, using a 
light hollow top roller. In these 
demonstrations the nank roving of 
the Sakel is 3 and the counts spun 
is 44s. The American hank roving 
is 2% and the counts spun is 34s. 
The draft in both eases is of course, 
the same, namely, 15, because both 
are spun simultaneously with a 


spindle speed of 8,700 revs. per min- 


ute. Of couse, it is not claimed that 
{15 is a Ligh draft for Sake! cotton, 
but it is reasorably high for Ameri- 
ean. It must be admitted that this 
is a remarkable performance and a 
high drafting system that will oper- 
ate simultaneously on such ex- 
tremes, so successfully, at the same 
settings, and the same speeds, must 
commend itself to the practical 
spinners serious consideration. 
High Drafting of Long Staple 


Because high drafting, in: one of - 


its fundamental principles, is de- 
signed to control the shorter fibres 
more thoroughly than is possible in 
ordinary drafting there is, in the 
minds of many, even today an im- 
pression that the system is only ap- 
plicable to cottons of short staple. 
This is quite an erroneous idea and 
should be at once dispelled. As a 
matter of fact, it is with the longest 
staples that the highest drafts can 
be worked, for the simple reason 
that in long staple cottons, the per- 
centage of shor tfibres which. es- 


er sometimes on the 
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cape control, is very much less than 
in the case of shorter staple cottons. 
Consequently, it can safely be said 
that the longer the staple, the high- 
er is the permissible draft, and the 
higher is the quality of the draft- 
ing. 
Doubling 

It. is argued by some that, in high 
drafting, when even one passage of 
the fly frames is dispensed with, the 
loss of doublings must have a detri- 
mental effect on the regularity of 
the resultant yarn. Experience and 
results, however, prove that, under 
good conditions, the more complete 
and gentle control of the fibres in 
high draftmg process has been 
found to compensate for this. I! 
must not, however, be assumed that 
the improved control-of the fibres in 
high drafting will provide a reniedy 
for bad or uneven roving. Tov se- 
cure good yarn, good and level rov- 
ing must be supplied—this is just 


as necessary in high drafting as it is 


in ordinary low drafting. 
Increased “Fluff” and “Fly” 


It is desirable to make here some 
reference to a feature in high draft- 
ing which has frequently received 
adverse criticism. It is found in all 
high draft systems that there is a 
considerable increase in the amount 
of fluff and fly deposited on the roll- 
er beams and other parts of the 
frame. This has been and stiil is, 
one of the difficulties to contend 
with in high drafting and it has, up 
to now, probably retarded a inore 
willing adoption of the system by 
many spinners at home. However, 
the matter of dealing with this fly 
successfully should not be an insur- 


mountable difficulty and the near. 


future will, in all probability wit- 
ness the provision of a satisfactory 
method. It must be. acknowledged, 
however, that in drafting at any 
silage, there is always certain 


amount of short fibre and fluff re- 


jected which represent a percentage 
of the total loss and which is always 
allowed for in calculations. It is 
quite natural that, if the number 
of drafling processes be reduced, 
and, as is the case the roving fed to 
the spinning frame, be of a greater 
bulk, a larger percentage of this fly 
will be rejected at the high drafting 
stage in the spinning frame. While 
admitting that this is a feature 


common to all high draft systems 


much of this rejected fly can be ecol- 
lected by additional top and under- 
clearers, 
Back Top Rollers 

A point of great importance in 
high draft spinning is the necessily 
of a positive feed of roving by the 
back feed rollers. As the roving 
fed in may be up to 100 per cent or 
more heavier than in low drafting, 
it has been found desirable to adopt 
means whereby the. back top roller 
which is only driven by frictional 
contact with the roving passing be- 
neath if, should be renedered more 
positive in its revolutions. This can 
he done by increasing the weight of 
the roller in question, bul this is not 
desirable on account of the difficul- 
ty in handling by the operative, and 
also the danger of dropping the roll- 
roving too 
heavily, rupturing the fibres and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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COUNTERS 


Put Back Looms into 
Profitable Production 


VEEDER-Root Pick Counters will indicate the 
running-time of every loom, for every day or 
hour. They will tell you the number of picks 
actually woven, to compare with the number 
you ought to get with the loom making a good 
average running-time. 


A loom going 65% 'of the weave-room day, when it 
ought to average near 90%, passes out of the picture 
as a profitable producer. 


A Veeder-Root Counter will put it back—and keep 
it there. 


Write for Textile Counter booklet. 


POOQOT iI ncorProrated 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


E. E. Lovern, 
Newnan, Ga. 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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It's a simple matter to 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have 
removed ... slubs, bunches, knots .. . cornered in 
the individual waste can that’s slung under each 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. You 
can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 
trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler... . 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. Let us 
send you an Kelipse on trial . . . or give you a demon- 
stration. Write us. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Ensuring Accurate Crop Forecasts 


By W. F. Callander, Chairman Crop Reporting Board, in Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian. 


O crop grown in the United 

States attracts as much atten- 
tion throughout the world as the 
American cotton crop, and the fore- 
casts and estimates of the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture covering 
eotton receive more attention than 
those of any other crop. There is, 
therefore, universal interest in the 
methods used by the Crop Reporting 
Board in its work. While from time 
to time certain agencies and indivi- 
duals, in the United States as well 
as abroad launch violent attacks and 
criticisms against the cotton repor's 
of the Department of Agriculture, I 


‘venture the prediction that should 


the official crop reports be abolish- 
ed some of these same agencies or 
persons would be among the first to 
urge their reinstatement. However, 
the question of what would happen 
if the official reports were abolish- 
ed is largely theoretical, as it is very 
unlikely that anything will develop 
in this direction for a long time to 
come. In fact, if one were to judge 
from the number and character of 
letters that are being received, more, 
rather than iess, reports will be the 
final outcome. Only recently a very 
strong letter was received from a 
prominent cotton-grower in Missis- 
sippi urging the Department to is- 
sue a report on the condition of the 
cotton crop on July 1. He was in- 
formed that under the existing laws 
the first report on cotton that the 
Crop Reporting Board could make 


| would. be as at August 1. 


While no startling or revolution- 
ary changes have been made in the 
methods used by the Crop Report- 
ing Board in forecasting the cotton 
crop production, there has been 
steady progress in the development 
of better methods, so that when a 
comparison is made of the statisti- 
cal technique and methods now 
used with those of only three or four 
vears ago the change is very notice- 
able. Remakable strides have been 
made in the application of the new- 
er statistical methods to the prob- 
lems of estimating acreage and fore- 
casting yield. I purpose here to dis- 
cuss some of the newer develop- 
ments. At the risk of ‘repeating 
what has been said previously, I will 
first review briefly the progress 


‘whieh has been made in the devel- 


opment of more exact methods of 
estimating acreage, which, of 
course, is basic and fundamental in 
any system of accurate crop fore- 
casting. 

It is only within the last two or 
three years that the Crop Reporting 
Board has turned away entirely 
from the old method of estimating 
changes in acreage based on the 
opinion of cotton growers and 
others, or, in other words, on the 
personal judgment of individuals 
expressed in a percentage of the 
previous year’s acreage. This is the 
method which is still largely used 
by private cotton estimators, and, 
while it has its good points, it is in- 
fluenced entirely too much by the 
psychology of what is happening 


when the opinion is given. The per- 
sonal judgment method falls down 
badly in years when the change in 
acreage is material or when there 
is extensive propaganda on foot for 
the reduction of acreage. The Board 
in its estimates is constantly striv- 
ing to get away from the personal 
and huinan element, with its bias 
due to external influences, and is 
leaning more and more to mechani- 
eal and statistical methods. By far 
the most importat new method yet 
devised for determining changes in 
acreage is the use of the crop meter. 
This device is being used more and 
more, not only to measure changes 
in cotton acreage but of other crops 
as weli, 

From 3,000 to 5,000 miles of select- 


ed routes in each imporiant State 


are covered every year, measure- 
ments being made of the number of 


feet in cotton and other crops alonge 


the roads eovered and comparison 
made of the frontage of cotton and 
others crops the current year with 
the frontage recorded on the same 
roads the preceding year. Up to this 
time these meters have been con- 
structed for the purpose of meas- 
uring along one side of the road 
only. This year some double meters 
have been constructed by which the 
frontage -along both sides of the 
roads traveled can be measured at 
the same time. The double meters 
increase the efficiency of the trav- 
éler and reduce the cost of cover- 
ing a.given number of feet of crops. 
It: may be said, therefore, that the 
crop meter has become an_ estab- 
lashed method of the Board, and in- 
creasing dependence is being plac- 
ed upon the results. It is interest- 
ing to note that one private agency 
this yéar, which is engaged in fore- 
casting cotton, has had constructed 
a meter similar to that used by the 
Government and recently the Co- 
operative Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, of Western Canada, have con- 
sidered the construction of similar 
machines for determining changes 
in the acreage of grain crops in that 
country. Inquiries have also been 
received from a number of foreign 
countries as to the practicability of 
using the crop meter in measuring 
changes in crop acreages. 

While increasing dependence is 
being placed o the crop meter, other 
methods are not being neglected; in 
fact, they are being constantly de- 
veloped. The determination of 
changes in acreage by the use of 
sample farms, either secured by 
personal visitation or by mail, is 
still and will continue to be an ex- 
tremely important source of infor- 
mation. As this is entirely a sample 
method, a great deal of research has 
been done during the past year in 
analyzing the samples secured in 
previous years in order to determine 
how many farms it requires in a 
given area truly to reflect the 
change. Until last year very little 
attention was given to matching 


identical farms from year to year. A 
questionnaire went out.in June. ask- 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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(Bond, McEnamy & CO.) 


B* ARISH opinion and operations 
have been completely in the as- 
cendant in the cotton market during 
the past fortnight and prices have 
declined almost continuously under 
confident and aggressive selling in 


very large volume, with the result 


that the price level at this writing 
is 14% cents per pound lower than it 
was two weeks ago. Many members 
of the trade have been puzzled as to 
the source and character of the 
heavy selling that has produced so 
great an effect af a time when the 
marketing of*the new crop by the 
farmers is only beginning to get 
into full swing. Those of bearish 
inclination, of. course, like to de- 
scribe it without qualification as 
“hedge selling;:” but this explana- 
tion is not supported by the known 


facets with regard fo the quantity of 
actual cotton the farmers have had 


for sale since the present ginning 
season began, as compared with the 
quantity the world’s spinners must 
have bought during the period 


merely to keep their mills in opera- 
ginnings to 
are reportéd 
Census Bureau as only 956,- 
having been 
weeks or so 
fo the end 


tion. Thus the total 
1 this year 
by the 
486 bales, this quantity 
ginned during the six 
from the middle of July 


The Cotton Situation 


of August. During this month and 
a half, however, the spinners of the 
world actually consumed at least 1,- 
800,000 bales of American cotton, 
even allowing for the recent depres- 
sion in the industry in some coun- 
tries: while their actual “takings” 
week by week during the period ag- 
gregated about 1,350,000 bales. These 
figures in themselves suffice to 


demonstrate the unsubstantiality of 


the contention that the ineessant 
selling pressure to which the cot- 
ton futures markets have been sub- 
jected since the middle of July is 
attributable to “hedge selling.” Even 
at the present moment the daily 
ginnings are still far from sufficient, 
allowance being made for the ir- 
reducible minimum of spinners’ 
purchases of cotton from day to day, 
to produce an amount of legitimate 
commercial “hedge selling” at all 
comparable with the volume of ac- 


-tual selling in evidence in the fu- 


fures markets. The conclusion can 
scarcely be avoided, therefore, that 
speculative operations for the de- 
cline of exceptionally large magni- 
tude have been and still are in pro- 
gress, and that as,a result the out- 
standing speculative “short” inter- 
est in cotton is very extensive. The 
probability that this is the case is 
much strengthened, moreover, by 
the relative smallness of the world’s 


BE SURE TO SEE THE TAG EXHIBIT AT 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
GREENVILLE, S. C., OCTOBER 15th to 20th 


total visible supply of American 
eotton at the present time—only 1.- 
906,079 bales, including linters, at 
the end of last week, or the equiva- 
lent of less than six weeks’ mill con- 
sumption. It is hardly necessary to 
state that this small quantity of cot- 
ton in the channels of trade, even 
though it were all “hedged”. by fu- 
ture contracts sold (which is very 
far indeed from being the fact, since 
much of it is in transit to spinners), 
would: be wholly inadequate to pro- 
vide the “long” hedges necessitated 
by the forward commitments. of 
numerous spinners at home and 
abroad. 

The preponderantly speculative 
character of the recent heavy seli- 
ing in the cotton futures markets 
being thus fairly established, it is in- 
teresting to note that this seiling 
has already driven the price level 


for American cotton not only much 
lower than that obtaming a year 
ago, but also substantially lower 


than that at which the whole of last 
season’s crop was distributed, this 
price depression being rendered the 
more striking by the fael tha! the 
total supply of American cotton now 
in prospect for the season ‘of 1928- 
1929 is fully 1,000,000 baies smaller 
than the actual supply in 1927-1928. 
To be specific, the present price 
level on the New York Cotton Ex- 


Better-Weaving Warps 


at Lower Cost 


change is over four cents a pound 
lower than that of mid-September, 
1927: while the average quoted price 
of middling cotton at the ten desig- 
nated Southern spot markets is to- 
day almost exactly 17% cents a 
pound (representing a farm price of 
less than 17 cents), whereas the 
average price of middling in those 
markets for the entirety of last 
year’s crop was 19.72 cents, accord- 
ing to Secretary Hester. It follows, 
then, that in the opinion of the trad- 
ing element now dominating the fu- 
lures markets, as well as in that of 
the majority of spinners, who re- 
fuse to purchase their season's sup- 
ply of colton even at existing prices, 
eonlinuing to buy only from hand 
fo mouth, the proper market value 
of the total supply of American cot- 
ton probably available this year is 
at least 2% cents per pound less 
than the average value of last year’s 
total supply, though that supply was 
1,000,000 bales larger. It is self- 
evident that this conclusion is ex- 
tremely difficult to justify on ordi- 
nary commercial or economic 
grounds. It is clear, also, that if it 
is consistently applied in the dis- 
tribution of this year’s crop, it will 
be virtually impossible of explana- 
tion to the distressed cotton farm- 
ers, for whom a price of 17 cents 
(Continued on Page 17) 


Even when the proportions of starch, 
opening materials, clay, chloride and water 
are standardized, the cooking process re- 
quires accurate control. A. wumiform size 
mixture is required at the start, for without 
it troubles develop in subsequent processes 
No troubles develop in this Southern mill, 
where these three cooking kettles are 
equipped with Temperature-Time Controil- 
ers (on the wall panel boards). The stor- 
age kettle temperature, too, is accurately 
controlled. 


Better-weaving warps are obtained at lower 
cost through the complete and perfected auto- 
matic control of slashing— an achievement you 


should know about. It provides the following: 


(1) Complete control of the temperature-time 
cycle for the mixing kettles, resulting in a uni- 
torm size mixture of the desired properties. (2) 
Holding the size in the storage tank at the one 
best temperature with steam economy. (3) Con- 
trol of temperature and level of size in the size 
box, maintaining absolute uniformity and pro- 
ducing evenly sized warps. (4) Separate but co- 


C.J. TAGLIABUE MEG. Ct 


18 to 88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. 


related control of temperatures in both drying 
cylinders, assuring uniform moisture content 
of warps on the loom. 

The TAG Perfected Automatic Control of 
slashing is no longer an experiment, no longer 
a novelty, but a proven success. Write for details. 
Your name and address in the margin of this ad 
will bring you the facts. 
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ical Discussions 


By Practical Men 


Working Principle of the Compound 
Harness Lifting Motion. 


Editor: 


I would like to ask a question 
through vour Diseussion Depart- 
ment regarding what is the working 
principle of the compound harness 
lifting motion or the Lacy metion 
so-called. How does it differ from 
other motions? 

Junior. 


Answer to Loom 
Kditor: 

In answer to Loom who- wanted to 
know why bobbins are doffed  be- 
fore emptied on auteomatie looms. 
Among the many reasons | have 
noticed are these: Weak shuttle 
springs; allowing the bobbin to be 
loo high or too low. A bent or warp- 
ed or crooked bobbin, cracked shul- 
tle,-also the pieker stick check band 
not in. order. 

Fall River. 


Answer to W. T. K. 


‘Editor: 

On filling sateens of 80 picks how 
how much cloth should be woven 
per bobbin, and how many minutes 


it take to run the bobbin out on 30s _ 


varn,? 
The answer to the above question 
is that it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that it. would take at the least 
8 minutes of time to run the bobbin 
out. It should weave at the leas! 
i2% inches of cloth or a totai of 
14000 picks: 


Loom Particulars Wanted 
Editor: 

As I am not familiar with North- 
rop looms, and expect to operate 
some for. the first time, will you 
please submit the following ques- 
tions: 

|. How ean I tell the 
between model E and 
looms? 

2. How ean | gauge the width? 
3. How about the reed space? 

i. How wide cloth ean | weave on 
sav a 40-inch loom of model E? 

> How many 
operated? 

6. Hiow does a. double fork affect! 
the loom width? 


difference 
model K 


harnesses can. he 


Boss. 
Answer to Tirspin 
Editor: 
Tirspin has a question in a recent 
which attracts my .attention. 
He savs that the break is low on 


Issuc 


138-3-3 and 15-3-3 tire fabrics 


of 1-16 .staple 


middling, 14-0z. lap, 
grain card sliver, 62 grains pack 
drawing, 63 grains tinished drawing, 
50-100 hank slubber, 99-100 hank in- 
termediate, and 2 70-100 hank speed- 
er roving. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Texttle 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work: 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was. urgently needed. 
The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 

_ develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 

practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. | 
You are invited to make -free use of this department and to join | 

in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. | 
| 


Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it.—Editor. 


I have this suggestion to make to 
him. Try slowing down the picker 
heaters if they are going over 900 
rp.m. 900 is fast’ enough. Slow 
down the card doffers if they are 
going over 10 r.p.m. 8 to 9 Is. fast 
enough. 

Carder. 


Answer to L. M. W. 


Editor: 


How much time should it take to 
clean 40-inch Draper looms? | The 
answer to the above questions de- 
pends upon many different ideas and 
eondition of things. 

Just to illustrate, it depends upon 
the goods run and the cotton used. 
Short cotton makes more dirt.than 
long cotton. Some looms are re- 
quired to ,be thoroughly cleaned 
while others are only required to 
be brushed off, etc. To tell some- 
thing definite, is to say that a loom 
ean be quite well brushed off by a 
rapid cleaner in ten to fifteen min- 
ufes. But to wipe a loom off and 
clean a loom thoroughiy, it will Lake 
no jess than one-half hour and 
sometimes more time ts needed. 

Effort is now being made to clean 
off looms by suction devices. This 
is better than brushing and does not 
scatter lint, as the lint is caught into 
a reeeiving bag. Once: a loom has 
heen well cleaned with gasoline, 
this system of suction works very 
well, but it does not take less time 
to clean off the lint. 


Answer to System 
Editor: 

Answering inquiry of “system” in 
your issue of the 6th. 

To ascertain the percentage cof 
production in pounds for several 
different weights. and picks of cloth, 
made on looms with three or more 
loom speeds, if is necessary to pro- 
ceed in the same manner as is pur- 
sued with vards, except that a 
“pound constant” must be used. — 

To find the number of pounds 
produced per hour on any loom, the 
formula viz., speed per hour divid- 
ed by picks per yard equals yards 
per hour, and yards per hour divid- 


ed by vards per pound equals 
pounds per hour. Pounds per hour 
times loom hours of all looms oper- 
ating same speed on same’ vonst7ue- 
tion equals theoretical 
in pounds. for given 
therefore, only necessary (oO prepare 
a chart, showing theoretical pounds 
per hour for such constructions as 
are commonly made. This wili be 
easier if, aft the same time, a ehart 
is prepared to show the theoretical 
production in yards per hour on 
each loom speed for each pick com- 
monly used. 


production 


seriod. It Js. 


It is obvious that the, percentage 
of pounds produced for each con- 
struction and for all constructions 
may be readily arrived at for any 
given period. There are other ob- 
vious comparisons not asked for. 

A. 


Answer to Loom 


Editor: 


asked by “Loom”? ‘There are sev- 
to doff the bobbin prematurely is 
asked by “Wonder”? There are sev- 
eral prominent causes for this as 
follows: Weak yarns, filing fork 
rack filled with waste, imsufficient 
varn tension in the throat of the 
shuttle, bobbin not straight in the 


shuttle also defective bobbin tips. 
If the bobbin tips are cracked, 
splinfered or scaly all of these 


things will cause undue doffing of 
the filling bobbins from the loom 
battery. 

Weaver. 


And Now Bare Legs 


‘From The Macon Telegraph 

What of them?” said 
William J. Blogan, superintendent 
of Chicago schools, when. the im- 
portant question of s'ockingless girl 
students came to him tor final judg- 
ment. He regarded such questions, 
he said, “as being none of my busi- 
ness—and none of the business of 
the school teachers.” This sounds 
to us like old fashioned horse sense 
of a variely infrequent among school 
superintendents... Let the giris come 
to school in one-plece bathing suits, 
if they want to—and the trend of 
the times seems to indicate that 
they may soon want to. It will do 
nobody any harm, and perhaps, if 


‘Bare legs? 


16 


they meet no astonishment or re- 
buke, they may discover that they 
prefer ankle-length. skirts or some 
other novel and exciting form of 
clothing. The prurient meddlers 
who have been shocked in the past 
by low necks, short sleeves, bobbed 
hair, and knee-length skirts have 


gradually become accustomed to the 


idea that there is nothing inherently 
immoral in cemain portions of, the 
human figure, and as lime goes on 
hare legs may well become as com- 
monplace as bare arms. Bare legs 
are no more indecent in a school 
room than on a bathing beach, and 
Chicago is a better city for having 
discovered that fact. The world will 


be a more comfortable place, and a 


decenter, when we progress to the 
point when both men and women 
can comfortably ga to work in bath- 
ing suits—with pockets. 

While we are not horribly shocked 
at the sight of bare legs, we say in 
frankness to the girls who contem- 
plate abandoning stockings that bare 
legs are aboul as ugly as anything 
ought to be. Next to knees, which, 
we insist, are as pretty as old-fash- 
ioned white door knobs and no pret- 
lier, bare legs are the ugliest ap- 
pendages of the female today.  Na- 
ture does well enough, but man has 
Improved upon. her in decorating 
the human body. The silk stocking 
manufacturers have done most to- 
ward that end. 


Cotton Field at Exposition 


Greenville, S. C. Northern. visi- 
lors to the Sout’: Textile Exposi- 
tion, which will be held here Octo- 
ber 15th to 20th, will be greatly in- 
terested in the “cotton field” in rear 
of the Annex. Last spring President 


W. G. Sirrine wrote to David -R. . 
Coker, 


the world famous grower of 
pedigreed cotton seed, and asked for 
some. seed for Textile Hall. Mr. 
Coker generously sent a special lot 
of selected seed and these were 
planted in the rich soil of the “back 
yard.” The cotton has grown 
uriantly and the bolls will be hurst- 
ing. with the snowy staple when the 
exposition is opened. 

All the space having been sold the 
management gave an order in New 
York jor two large wall directories. 


These will be placed conspicuously 


at each of. the entrances to the 
buildings. 
Thirty-five hundred 
are now being addressed to South- 
ern coiion manufacturers and their 
associates. Complimentary season 
passes will be sent with them. 
Greenville promises unusual hos- 
pitality during the forthcoming 
show. All of the rooms in the seven 


hotels having been taken long ago, 


hundreds of Greenville ‘~home own- 
ers. have placed their spare rooms 
at the disposition of the reservation 
committee, which is now 
delinite accomodations for 
week. 


booking 
textile 


invitations 
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The Cotton Situation 
(Continued from Page 15) 


or less per pound for cotfon on 
their farms, when the average yield 
per acre is no more than the 153.9 
pounds now estimated by the De- 
partment of Agricullure, means 
that they will receive almost no net 
remuneration for their season's 
work. 

The arguments most widely ad- 
duced and most generally accepted 
in favor of the contention that the 
price of American cotton will de- 
cline to still lower levels in the near 
future are as follows: First, the 
Department of Agriculture has con- 
sistently underestimated this vear's 
probable production, and when i 
announced its September 1 forecast 
of 14,291,000 bales, and was simpls 
paving the way for further increases 
in its later reports—increases which 
may be expected to carry the fina! 
figure to 15,000,000 bales or above. 


Second; even with a crop of only. 


14,500,000 bales or thereabouts, the 
total resulting supply of 19,500,000 
hales (though comparing with 20,- 
500,000 bales last year) is still suf- 
ficient to remove all fears of a cot- 
ton famine. Third, the cotton in- 
dustry, especially in the United 
States, is relatively depressed and 
the rate of consumption will be sub- 
year. Fourth, and most tmportan! 
stantially lower this year than last 
of all, spinners have resolved to ad- 
here strictly to the policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying of their raw mate- 
rial and will therefore buy only 
their current consumption during 
the height of. the harvesting and 
marketing season, leaving {he over- 
plus of cotton which the improver- 
ished farmers must sell‘to find such 
market as it may with merchants 
and others whe must “hedge” what- 
ever they buy by sales of coniracts 
in the futures markets. As the 
farmers must probably sell in the 
next three months or so fully 5,000,- 
000 bales more than the current mill 
consumption of those months, the 
resulting pressure on the futures 
markets will mean an irresistible 
downward tendency of prices. 

As regards the first ofthese argu- 
ments, the alleged underestimation 
of the probable production .by the 
Department of Agriculture, if 
clearly an article of faith rather 
than of ascertainable faet. In truth 
what is known of the factors which 
in the past have regularly had an 


unfavorable effeet upon production, 


would seem to make it antecedently 
probable that in the end both the 
Department's foreeasts will be 
found too high instead of too low. 
The crop indisputably made one of 
the latest and poorest starts of 
record: the season as a whole has 
heen indisputably marked by abnor- 
mal and grossly excessive rainfall 
over all parts of the Cotton Bell ex- 
cept some: sections of Texas. and 
western Oklahoma, where drought 
is. parlicularly harmful: and weatk- 
er condilions over more than two- 
thirds of the Belt have indisputably 
heen extraordinarily favorable for 
the multiplication and rapid diffus- 
ion of the boll weevil, which has had 
every opportunity to do a maximum 
amount of damage to the crop. If 
these highly unpropitious conditions 
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have not cut down the production 
per acre and in totai at least to the 
extent indicated by the Department 
of Agriculture, then all past experi- 
ences is Without value in determin- 
ing the probable vield of cotton in 
the United States. 

With reference to the assumption 
that the recent depression of the 
cotton industry will persist through- 
out the year, resulting in a sharply 
reduced rate of world consumption 
of American cotton, it need only be 
said that the ullimately determin- 
ing force here is the consumers = de- 
mand for goods which has made 
necessary an average annual con- 
sumption of over 15,600,000 bales of 
American cotton for the past two 
years. It may be remarked in this 
connection that the Internationa! 
Spinners. Federation has recently is- 
sued ils statistics of mill consump- 
tion, ete., during the past cotton 
vear, according to which the mill 
consumption of American cotton 
was 15,407,000 bales, to whieh. figure 
must be added at least 200,000 bales 
to represent the colton used for up- 
holstery, sanitary and other. non- 
mill purposes. If this consumption 
Of 15,600,000 bales be deducted from 
the total supply for 1927-1928— e., 
the earry-over of 7,599,000 bales 
final Census Bureau figure) plus 
the ginnings from August 1, 1927 to 
August 1, 1928, of 12,691,000 bales, a 
total of 20,090,000 bales—the actual] 
carry-over on August 1, 1928, is 
found to have been 4,690,000 bales, 
instead of the 5,000,000 bales or more 
given by those who have uncritical- 
ly accepted the. current running 


count estimates. Clearly, then if. 


this year’s ginnings from August |! 
onward prove to be approximately 
14,350,000 bales—i.e., 14,439,000 bales 


less 88,000 bales ginned prior to 


August 1—the total supply for the 
season will be just over 19,000,000 
hales, from which must come a final 
consumption that can not safely be 
estinvated as less than 15,500,000. I! 
in the. face of this statistical situa- 
tion the spinners can continue their 
eruel policy of hand-to-mcuth buy- 
ing, with its obvious implication of 
the final destruction of cotton cul- 
tivation in the United States, it ean 
only be said that a new and strange 
chapter of cotton history has been 
entered upon. 


Textile Curtailment 
Greater Than Year Ago 
Austin, Tex.— Curtailment in the 
textile industry was considerably 
greater during July than the usual 
seasonal decline during the sum- 
mer in the last few vears, the Texas 
Business Review, issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Business Research al 
the University of Texas, said. 
“July was rather poor month 
for the mdustry,” the magazine ex- 
plained.. “Most mills were operat- 
ing on a schedule of 50. pcr cent be- 
low the rate of a year azo at this 
time, and no immediate improve- 
ment is in sight. The yarn and cloth 
markets are far from. desirable in 
the larger centers, but the wide- 
spread curtailment in textile plants 
in all sections of the United States 
is hikely to mmprove the situation 
over the next two months. 


Use these 
x perience 
Weavers 
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Ou 
ist 


They have assisted many an Overseer di By 


in’ cutting his costs—in producing a 


better fabric—in overcoming — certain 
troubles—at no cost. 


They are the “Field Men” of this 
company—employed to assist you 
gentlemen in your harness difficul.- 
ties and without obligation to you. 


Shall we have one drop in the 


next time he is in your vicinity? 
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What You Will See At The Exposition 


Publication of brief descriptions 
of exhibits to be shown at the 
Southern Textile Exposilion, which 
was begun two ‘weeks azo, is con- 
tinued in this issue. More of these 
exhibits are to be deseribed in fuorth- 
coming 

Photographs 
the 


issues, 

number of 
the com- 
space at the 


show a 
representatives of 


panies who will have 
Editor. 


Exposition. 


Amos M. Bowen 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Detroit Graphite Company, De- 
troit, Mich., will exhibit on the fits! 
floor of the main building and will 
show panels of their different stand- 
ard brands of paints. 

In attendanee will be Hext M. 
Perry, Hugh Black and T. M. Bailey. 

Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.. will have an attractive ex- 
. hibit. of their material in the Textile 
Hall Annex, spaces 69, 70, 71, and 
119. Their display will consist 
chiefly of condulet material that 
will be applicable to installations 
such as might be made in buildings, 
textile industries, ete. Their § ex- 
hibit will also include a full line of 
groundulet. deviees as used. in 


Antonio Spencer 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


} 


grounding and bonding conduit sys- 
fems. 

They will also have a display of 
regular and grounded Arktite cir- 
cult breaking plugs and receptacles, 
floodlights and panelboards. 

some of these devices are entire- 
ly new to the trade and they are 
sure that the advanced ideas em- 
ployed in them will prove of con- 
siderable interest to the mill engi- 
neers and electricians. 

Finnell System, Ine., Elkhart, Ind.. 
will exhibit three new models of 
Finnell electme flooring scrubbing, 


waxing and polishing machines, 
new models of mop trucks, and 


their regular line of mopping ma- 
chines and water absorbers. 

Finnell System manufacture 9 dif- 
ferent sizes of eleetrie floor main- 
lenanee machines, 5 models of mop 
trucks. 3 models of water absorb- 
ers and 2 sizes of mopping machines. 
In addition this company manufac- 


Hammond 
Finnell System 


ures a well known scouring powder, 
Finola. 

The exhibits will be handled by 
Reuben Finnell who will be assist- 
ed by Frederick Hammond and F. 
A. Simpson. | 

Graton & Knight Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. This exhibit wi'l be 
built around what the company be- 


heves to be the largest. hide ever 
tanned. A. hide that measures ap- 
proximately 13x9 feet and that is 
more than 14-inch in thickness in 
some places. Its presen! tanned 
weight is 235 pounds, so you get 
some idea of its immensity from 
this. It was taken from a Swiss 


bull and found its way into the 
nery some tien years ago and sinve 
then has proved to be a most inter- 
esting and valuable piece of adver- 
lising material. 

Their usual line of leather and 
rubber belting will also be shown in 


various brands and widths. Whole 
leather bends, lace leather, and 
leather packings will also be in- 
cluded. 


A very complete showing of mill 
strapping — check, lug, flat and 
round harness, loom, etc., be 


made, together with pickers and 
textile rub roll aprons. 

Graton & Knight leather link V 
belt for short center drives will be 
one Of the featured commodities, 
because of its popularity in the tex- 
tile industry and because of its use 
on many of the machines in this in- 
dustry. 

They have a booth that gives 
them a twenty foot frontage in the 
hew annex and intend to make it as 
attractive and interesting as possi- 
ble. 

This exposition will be attended 
by the fo'lowing representatives of 
their company: P. M. Arnall, sales 
manager belting division: H. W. 
Tuxbury, sales manager specialties 
division; FE. L. Chase, assistant sales 
manager; J. C. Ruf, D. A. Ahlstrand. 
QO. C. Landis from ‘their Atlanta 
branch; O. Radford, manager 
New Orleans branch: Monigle. 
assistant advertising manager. 


Reuben Finnell 
Finnell System 


' Keever Starch Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This exhibit will consist 
of glass jars and globes containing 
samples of the various starches and 
their by-products manufactured by 
their firm. 

Those present will be: Charles J. 
Kurtz, general manager: D. H. Wal- 
lace, Southern agent; C. B. Iler, 
salesman: L. J. Castile, salesman. 

H. H. Robertson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will have two booths in 
which they will display Robertson 
protected. metal, a roofing and siding 
sheet for industrial buildings, and 
also Robertson ventilators, skylights 
and sidewall sash, all of which prod- 
uets. are applicable for tse in the 
textile field. 

Members of organization who will 
aitend will be: F. C:; Russell, Pierre 
Blommers, and A. Gray. 

Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Ind. will have complete run- 
ning exhibit of Reeves variable 
speed transmissions. 

Their exhibit will include several 
new models or designs of Reeves 
variable speed transmissions. 

All of the Reeves transmissions on 
display will be of their modern im- 
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proved design, featuring the new 
double block “center pull” V-belt, 
which is now standard on all Reeves 
Lransmissions, as well as more com- 
pact frames, complete system of 
lubrication, and standard dial type 
speed indicator. 

The chief feature of their display 
will be a new design of automatic 
variable speed control which they 
have developed and which is used 


Wm. P. Vaughan 

‘U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
primarily in synchronizing the 
speed of one textile finishing ma- 
chine with another. In other words, 
this automatic adjustable speed con- 
trol is used mos! extensively in con- 
nection with textile finishing ma- 
chines in range. 

They will also feature the Reeves 
transmission equipped with 
trical remote control and 
other new designs, imecluding 
completeiy design 
mission. 


elec- 


the 
trans- 


C. L. Irwin will be in charge of 


the display which thev are confident 
will be of. considerable interest to 
the various textile mill operators in 
attendance. 


Geo. H. Gilligan 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
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Greenville Textile Supply Com. 
pany, Greenville, 8. plans to dis- 
play Sprucolite motor pulleys and 
sheaves, Van Dorn electric drills, 
Fairbanks valves, McLeod Leather 
& Belting Company’s leather belt, 
Standard mill crayon, Barry steel 
split pulleys and other items of gen- 
eral mill supplies all of which the 
McLeod stores have the exclusive 
sale of. 

The McLeod stores are, Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro; Spartan- 
burg Mill Supply Co., Spartanburg, 
. Greenville Textile Supply Co., 


H. D. Mitchell 
Link-Belt Co. 


J. P. Smith | 
Greenville Belting Co. 


Greenviile, €. and the Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., Atlanta Ga. 

Plibrico Company, Chicago, 
will show jointless Philbrico fur- 
nace lining, their enly product. A 
model boiler wall will be erected. 

Philbrieo is installed in plastic, 
pulty-like condition. It replaces 
firebrick altogether. It is not. used 
as a piaster over old firebrick. I 
comes ready-to-use withoul mixing 
or preparation. 

Philbrico is installed chunk-by- 
chunk with a mallet and is trimmed 
with a trowel. It is then baked out 
by the first heat of the fire. giving a 
monolithic wall resistant to 3100 


deg. Anyone can install it. Skilled 
masons are not necessary. 

A Philbrico lining has no joints. 
It is solid, one-piece, monolithic. It 
is like a lining carved out of a single 
brick. Obviously, it is much strong- 
er and longer-lived than a flrebrick 
lining with ils weakening joints. 

Oliver L. Ballard, Carolinas repre- 
sentative, will be at the booth. He 
will be glad to talk with plant opera- 
tors whose furnaces are in need of 
repairs, or who contemplate setting 
new. boilers, or modernizing old boil- 
er plants. 


Horace Bowman 
Link-Belt Co. 


J. W. Slaughter 
Greenville Belting Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. and Greenville, 8. C., will 
operate an ordinary Draper cam 
loom on an entirely new method for 
making leno gauze and leno curtain 
goods. This new method is a recent 
invention of Hampton Smith, man- 
ager of the company’s Greenville 
plant and office, and not only sim- 
plifies cross. thread or leno weaving 
by doing away with the usual jump- 
er and slackener motions, but thus 
enables the plain goods mills to 
manufacture a class of goods avail- 
able heretofore only to the fancy 
goods mills with dobby looms. The 
regular steel doup harness made by 


from a 30 H.P. motor at 
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Metallurgical Research 


has evolved 


Better Plant Drive 


The heat treating of metals for specific purposes has reached a high 
stage of development and, in Diamond Roller Chain, new discoveries 
have been applicable to an unusual degree. For the design of Diamond 
Chain is such that wearing parts—pins, bushings, and rollers—are thor- 
oughly and properly case hardened against wear. On the other hand, 
the tension members (side plates) are not subjected to a wearing action 
and are therefore treated for strength alone. Each part is heat treated 
for its major requirement. 


The result is a drive of unequalled Ruggedness, Simplicity, Long Life 
and Economy—with an Efficiency of 98-99% and Low First Cost. 


Diamond High Speed Roller Chain is made 
in a wide range of pitch lengths and in Single 
or Multiple Strand. There is a Diamond Drive 
for practically every need in Industry. 


Mail the Caupon for Spe- 
cial Booklet on Textile 
Applications. 


This photograph, taken 
in the plant.of a- large 
finishing company, shows 
a 4-strand Diamond Chain 
driving a five-roll calendar 


900 r.p.m., 


DIAMOND CHAIN 
& MFG. CO. 
419 Kentucky Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Representatives: 


Cc. T. Patterson Co., 
New Orleans 
J. N. Vaughan, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C. 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND ON THE LINK 


TRADE MARK 
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This (suarantee 


Changed Brush | 
Buying Habits 


This is the guarantee that took all the guesswork 
out of brush buying in textile plants throughout 
the South. Every brush that leaves our factory 
‘arries this iron-clad assurance of satisfactory 
service. Every purchasing agent knows we can 
make this guarantee and live up to it, for he 


knows we use nothing but the best materials in 


our factory, that we make every brush as good as 
we can make it. That’s why it is no longer neces- 
sary to compare qualities, bristles, workmanship. 
Stick to Perkins’ Practical Brushes and take no 
chances with brushes that do not carry this iron- 
clad guarantee of satisfaction. It means added 
cleaning mileage for every dollar you spend. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 1358 


Looking for the perfect ring travelers? Try 


Spinners! 


Victors—quality is built right 


into every single ring traveler we make! 


Samples FREF. 


20 Mathewson St. 


A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia. N. C 


Write for ‘em now! 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 616, Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives: 
N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., is the 
only equipment needed by the plain 
goods mills for making these goods. 
This exhibit will also feature on a 
20-harness Stafford loom a compli- 
sated fancy leno effect. This will 
he woven on the new type doups 
which were first shown at the last 
Greenville exhibition and will 
demonstrate the feasibility of a 
weaver being able to operate several 
looms on such fabrics with this new 
type steel doup as against only one 
or two looms with twine doups. The 


exhibit will be under the direction 


N. H. Thomas 
Victor Ring Travéler Co. 


H. P. Gant 


York Heating and Ventilating Co. 


of Hampton. Smith, who will be as- 
Kaufman, president, and R, J. Frei- 
tag, treasurer, from the Philadel- 
phia office, will also attend. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. In addition to their 


very extensive line of ring travel- 


ers, this company will also exhibil 
several sizes and styles of traveler 
wrenches and hooks, and also band 
hooks, belt hooks, “S” hooks, 
rators, English flyers, ete. 
They will occupy space No. 210. 
They will be represented by A. B. 
Carter, A. Dewey Carter, and W. H. 
Thomas from their Gastonia, N. C€., 
office; Barnes, Jr. from their 


sepa- - 
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Atlanta, Ga., office; and Wm. H. 
Hull and E. R. Jerome from their 
home office, Providence, R. I. 

Steel Frame House Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., expect to exhibit a 
small building, using full size mem- 
sisted by H. E. Littlejohn and W. O. 
Jones of the Greenville office. J. J. 
bers, showing their method of fram- 
ing homes and olher small buildings 
in steel. They expect also to have 
photographs and literature explain- 
ing further details of their construc- 
tion, 


K, H. Millard will attend. 


| B. F. Barnes, Jr. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 


H. A. Fonda 
S K F Industries 


Timken. Roller Bearing Co... Can- 
ton, Ohio, will occupy space No, 331 
and 332. The company’s exhibit will 
consist of an assortment of bearings 
suitable for use in various textile 
machines, and examples of roller 
bearing pillow blocks and line shaf! 
hangers such as are employed. in 
textile mills generally. 

The company will be represented 
al the show by J. A. Robinson. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Ine.. 
Troy, N. Y., are going to have on ex- 
hibit a Tolhurst center slung open 
lop hydro-extractor especially pre- 
pared for dye house use. It will be 
equipped with an interlocked safety 
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guard so arranged that the power 
cannot be applied until the cover 
has been closed, nor may the cover 
be raised until the basket has come 
fo a stop. The drive will be by al- 
tached vertical motor equipped 
with their patented centrifugal 
clutea,. ‘Phe extractor will have an 
automatic timing device which may 
he set for anv desired length of 
run. Upon the expiration of the 
period of time the extractor motor 
ericuit is opened, the brake applied 
and the operator is signalled by a 
hell and light. In addition they shall 
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spinning frame belting, cone belting, 
Universal winder belting, made of 
genuine hoghide. There wili be 
special attention given to. short 
center drives. They also expect to 
have some short center drives in 
operation. 

W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Ine.. Provi- 
dence, R. L, will show a full line of 
the Taleott belt fasteners for jeath- 
er, rubber, and woven transmission 
belts and conveyor belis They also 
will show samples of test which 
have been made showing the break- 
ing strain of belts which are fasten- 


C. T. Speake 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


John Gelzer, dr. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


have photographs, blue prints and 
models. They will also have a 
special centrifugal clutch for pro- 
viding a smooth and shockless ac- 
celeration to ecards, garnets, spin- 
hing frames, etc. 


The exhibit will be in charge of 
their Southern representative, Fred 
H. White of Charlotte. W. W. Watt 
of Mr. White's offiee-will also be in 
atiendance. R. K. Cheney and John 
McKeon from Troy will also be at 
Greenville, 

The exhibit is to occupy space 
108-A, 

Vacuum. Belting Company, . Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. will feature their 


4d. R. Olnhausen 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


4. B. Parks 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


ed with various: types of belt fast- 
eners, also sample fasteners show- 
ing the safety features of the Tal- 
colt belt fasteners, and samples will 
be furnished for trial without 
charge. 

Torsion Balance Co. New York, 
N. Y., will exhibit a list of scales and 
weights used in the manufacturing 
and testing of the various textile 
products, Namely; colton and wool- 
en cloth testing balances, direct 
reading scales giving yarn number 
for cotton, woolen and rayon as well 
as fine balances used in the dye and 
chemical laboratories. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


NATIONAL VAT DYES 


Carbanthrene Black B 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Blue GCD 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Blue BCS 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Dark Blue DR 
Paste 


Carbanthrene Violet RR 
Paste 


Carbanthrene Yellow 
Double Paste 


National Aniline @& Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
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TORONTO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 
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Naked Legs 


HE textile industry is watching 
with much interest the “stock- 
ingless fad’ and wondering what it 
is going to do to the hosiery manu- 
facturers. 
There is no use saying that it 
not growing because it is certainly 


making progress and in most any 
iarge city many girls can be: seen 


upon the streets without stockings. 

Anything that becomes regarded 
as fashionable will spread no matter 
how. much it is contrary to our for- 
mer ideas of decency. : 

Our lady missionaries formerly 
went to Africa with skirts dragging 
{he ground and wearing two or more 
petticoats, not to mention several 
pounds of padding and immediately 
sel about trying to get'some clothes 
on the women of that section. 

Judging by the progress that has 
heen made, it will not be long now 
before the Africans will have cause 
to protest against the lack of cloth- 
ing ef our missionaries and our 
tourists. 

If naked legs become fashionable 
the ladies from flappers fo grand- 
mothers will go about minus stock- 
ings and we can only hope that the 
naked fad will stop with legs. 

It appears to us that hosiery man- 
ulacturers are alive to the menace, 
for the following newspaper story 
looks like propaganda: 

Denver, Sept, 8—-Denver skin specialists 
predict, the “stockingless” fad will end 
almost immediately. This sudden exit, 
they declare, will be the.result of a strange 
rash that is appearing on the lower ex- 
tremities of those who have made it a 
practice of going without hosiery. 

Two theories have been advanced. One 
is that tender skin protected always. by 
silk fabric is incapable of withstanding the 
elements. The other is that razors that 
must come into use cause a form of bar- 
bers’ itch to break out. 


No matter which it is, there seems to be 
mourning in Denver flapperdom. 


connection 


The following appeared in the 
open forum column of a New. York 
paper: 


“I sincerely believe that: you are wrong 
in condemning this stockingless fad,” re- 
marks a reader in the men’s apparel field. 
“If you have purchased silk stockings for 
a woman, or women, you know that they 
are darned expensive. Legs may be hide- 
cus in the ‘altogether,’ but think of the 
thousands of dollars that will be saved if 
the women take up the fad with single- 
minded persistence that usually  distin- 


guishes their style maneuvers. 


“Bare legs contribute nothing to our 
national grace or charm and therefore I 
am against them and must contribute my 
modest degree of grief to the sentiments 
heretofore expressed in regard to same. 
We must have beauty at any price and 
bare legs are not as stimulating as they 
might be. .I have seen bare legs that were 
a delight, but they are mighty rare in this 
world and hirsute exterminators and other 
reiorms advertised in the magazines do not 
greatly relieve the situation. 

* * * 

‘As a thrift measure there may be some- 
thing to say in favor of the abolition of 
suk stockings, but why preach thrift in 
with such small matters when 
we throw away millions on luxuries.” 

While the textile industry watches 
the progress of the “stockingless 
fad,” we are wondering if it is going 
lo hurt the cotton manufacturing 
industry. 

When silk 
moved, socks 
place because the inside 
does not feel good to bare feet and 
the socks will contain more cotton 
than the hose. 


The lady that runs around with 
bare legs will have to spend much 
lime with her lower extremities in 
the bath tub’ and there will be a 
greater wearing out of wash rags 
and towels or, at least, we hope that 
such will be the case. 

It is an ill wind that blows no 
good and when fashion blows off the 
silk and rayon stocking. there may 


ir rayon hose are re- 
have to take their 


of shoes’ 


be somebody heside the razor and 
soap people who will reap a little of 
the benefits. 


Listening to the average manufac- 
turer one would think trailing skirts 
and petticoats were worn last year 
and that the present depression is 
due to a sudden change to short 
skirts. 

As a matter of fact short dresses 
came into style a number of years 
ago and the per capita consumption 
of cotton goods is higher than it was 
in 1910, 

Anyhow we do not want to 
the grandmothers running 
with naked legs. 


see 
around 


Lowell, Mass., Objects To 
Smoke 


CRAIN of Lowell, 
' recently niade complaint at the 
City Hail that the chimney of the 
Walerhead (Mill was smoking unduly 
and the superintendent of the mill 
replied: 


Mass., 


“If the chimneys in Lowell plants were 
smoking today, the city would be prosper- 
ous. Smokeless chimneys constitute our 
worst foe.” 

Having lost many of its cotton 
mills on aceount of unjust regula- 
tions and heavy taxation which 
came largely as the result of 
tivities of labor unions and radicals, 
it would seem that the citizens of 
that community would learn its les- 
son, but some will never be satisfied 
until they drive every manufactur- 
ing establishment beyond 
ders. 


Southern Textile Exposition 


HILE the Southern Textile Ex- 

position has always been of tre- 
mendous interest to machinery man- 
ufacturers and cotton manufactur- 
ers alike, we do not believe we have 
ever seen as much interest displayed 
as is being shown in the forthcoming 
show next. month. 

The number of exhibitors is the 
largest since the -Exposition was 
started and there is every reason to 
believe that the attendance will run 
well ahead of any of the previeus 
years. 


There have been many important 
machinery developments during the 
past two years and a number of 
them will be on display at the Ex- 
position. The tendency in machin- 
ery and equipment development has 


been along lines that tend to in- 
crease production and save labor, 


with resultant lowering in costs. It 
is more important than ever before, 
in view of textile conditions that 
mills be operated at increased effi- 
ciency. 

It, is also true that many 
manufacturing processes have been 
improved by refinements in equip- 
ment developed during the past few 
years, refinements which have made 
no radical change in former meth- 
ods, but which have. resulted in vast 
improvements in several depart- 
ments. 

It is essential that all superintend- 
ents and overseers keep in close 
touch with all new machinery devel- 
opments and we urge all mill owners 


cotton 
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the ac- 


its 


to see that as many of their men 
attend the Exposition as possible. 

We are also hopeful that many of 
the executives who visit the Textile 
Show will be impressed with the 
fact that it is high time that they 
are waking up to the value of mod- 
ern equipment. 


English Loss of Exports 


HE British Board of Trade re- 

cently issued the following re- 
port of the exports of yarns and 
cloths from the United Kingdom for 
the month of August and so far this 
year as follows (000 omitted): 


Yarns Cloths 
Aug Year Aug Year 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1928.._.. 16,000 114,000 341,000 2,612,000 
1927... 17,000 137,000 363,000 2,775,000 
1913 . 15,993 139,027 579,546 4,801,306 


It is almost startling to note that 
in 1913, up to September ist, Eng- 
land exported 4,801,306,000 yards of 
cloth and that fifteen years later in 
the same month they exported very 
little more than half that amount. 

It is a picture of the cotlon manu- 
facturing industry of England that 
should cause the entire cotton man- 
ufacturing world to do some think- 
ing. 


Production Must. 
Be Watched. 


ITH the coming of Fall, there is 
a tendency for many mills that 

have been curtailing during the 
summer months to return to full 
fime operations. Some of them, of 
course, have secured additional 
business which justifies full time. 

It is well, however, to keep a clear 
picture of the situation in mind. 
The last report of the Cotton Textile 
Merchants Association of New York 
was encouraging in several respects. 
Saies were slightly above produc- 
tion, stocks on hand showed a de- 
crease and unfilled orders an in- 
crease. In regard to production, 
however, it must be borne in mind 
that August production was consid- 
erably under normal. 
In spite of the summer curtail- 
ment, stocks are still too large, espe- 
cially in some lines, and operating 
schedules should be regulated with 
a watchful eye upon the stock sit- 
uation. It will be an unwise policy 
lo increase production too rapidly 
under present conditions. There is 

promising increase in the amount 
of business being placed right now, 
but the benefits that should come 
from the long period of curtailment 
can easily be sacrificed if production 
is not sensibly regulated. This is 
reflected in the fact that while or- 
ders during the past ten days have 
been increasing, the price situation 
continues to be very unsatisfactory. 
Prices must advance to bring about 
real improvement and at the same 
time must not stimulate overpro- 
duction. 


The greatest danger in the present 
market is that mills, at the first sign 
of improving business, may increase 
production so rapidly that all op- 
portunity for profits will be lost. 
This has occurred time and time 
again in past years and it is ex- 
tremely important that it doesnot 
happen again this year. 
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nothing else! 


Years ago, when the present-day types of textile mill ma- . 


made especially 


TEXACO 
Textile 


LUBRICANTS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 


chinery were just being developed, The Texas Company 
through its Engineering Department entered upon a serious 
.and extensive ‘study of these machines, their intricate design 
and construction, their principles of operation and their exact- 
Ing working requirements. 


From that beginning, working in uninterrupted co-operation 
with our own refining department and operators of Textile 
Mills throughout the country TEXACO Lubrication Engineers 
have held to one unvarying purpose—determining the types of 
lubricants which would offer the greatest protection against 
heat, friction and carbon—yet insuring the greatest operating 
efficiency. 


Based on the results of this study and research we entered 
upon the manufacture of TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRI- 
CANTS. 


TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS are made especially 
for Textile Mill machinery—nothing else. 


Most conspicuous of these lubricants are:— 


TEXACO ROLL NECK LUBRICANT 
TEXACO COMB BOX LUBRICANT 
TEXACO SPINDLE OIL 

TEXACO LOOM OIL 

TEXACO GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TEXACO GREASES 


Our Lubrication Engineers will gladly and willingly co- 
operate with you in determining the kind and amount of lubri- 
cant to apply to imsure the most efficient operation of any 
machine or machinery part—and the most economical. 


This, we have been doing, year after year, for a large pro- 
portion of Textile Mills in the country—and we will continue 
to do it. 

Largely because: 


TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS are made especially 
for Textile Mill machinery—and nothing else. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. A9—17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Every president, treasurer, secretary, manager, 
superintendent and other officer of cotton textile 
manufacturing plants, and other industrial compa- 
nies, is cordially invited to visit the Southern Textile 


The Eighth 
Southern Exposition 


October 15th to 20th 
Greenville, S. C. 


show. It will promote operating economy and in- 
crease production. 


Operatives who attend the Exposition will feel a 


_ new pride in their craft and interest in their daily 


Exposition in Textile Hall, Greenville, $. C., October 
15th to 20th. 


From this most remarkable display of machinery, 
accessories and supplies visitors will gain new ideas 
and valuable information. 


work will be strongly stimulated. 

The exhibitors at the Exposition will include the 
leading manufacturers of textile machinery, equip- 
ment, accessories and supplies. They have not spared 
labor or expense in preparing very interesting and 
instructive exhibits. 

Executives will find it greatly to the financial ad- Special rates on all Southeastern railroads. 
vantage of their organizaitons to request their master reservations made on request. 

mechanics, overseers, second hands, loom fixers, sec- Please do not forget the opéning day—-OCTOBER 
tion hands, and other production heads, to attend this 15th. © 


Room 


Textile Hall Corporation 
of the 
will be almost exclusively devoted to the 
ers just in advance of the opening and will also be distributed from our booth during the week. The Southern 
Textile Bulletin is the ONLY textile journal with circulation confined exclusively to the South, and is there- 
hibiting will likewise derive unusual benefit from representation in this issue because of its timely and unusual 
news features and increased distribution. Regular rates will apply. 


Brimful of intensely interesting news and sidelights relating to the Exposition, this number will reach subscrib- 
fore the logical medium for exhibitors to use in connection with this great Southern event. Concerns not ex- 
Forms Close Early—Reserve Your Space Now! 


— 


| 
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Textile Machines 
Driven with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain: 


Cards 
Drawi 
Roving 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 
Sliver Lappers 
Ribbon Lappers 
Combers 
Ring Spinning Frames 
wisters 
Mules 
lers 
Winders 
ms 
Mercerizing Machines 
cing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Machines 
enter Frames 
Calenders 
Line Shafts 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
1103-1104 Statler Bidg. 
511 Haas-Howell Bidg. 


Boston 


ee 


INK-BELT Silent Chain Drives 
and the years blend easily. These 
self-effacing drives have made—are 


-making—many notable performance 


records in textile mills. They have 
turned the decade mark in several 
mills—and under the most exacting 
conditions. 


What’s more, they have accom-. 


plished significant savings in oper- 
ating costs wherever installed. In 


banishing slip, greater production | 


and a more uniform product are ob- 


tained. They have done much to 
make mill rooms better and safer 
places to work in. They are apostles. 
of light. 


Link-Belt upkeep is negligible. Lubri- 
cation practically takes care of itself, 
due to the Automatic Lubricating 
(patented) casing. The inborn rug- 
gedness and correct design of the 
chains forestall repairs. 


The whole story is in the Link-Belt 
Textile book, No. 625. Have you a 
copy? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
“‘Seiie Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission M achinery and Chains 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Birmingham, Ala. Te 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
New Orleans, La... 621 S&S. Peters St. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


a 


4408 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. o. Box 85 
Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Datlas, Tex...1101 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 
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U PRODUCTS 
(For the Spinning Room) 


Warp Bobbins, 

Warp Filling Wind 
Bobbins, 

Filling Bobbins of all 
kinds, 

A, L. Bobbins or Quills, 
oiled, shellaced ;—or 
enameled in our own 
Enamelling Plant, 

Underclearer and 
Scavenger Rolls, 

Speeder Bobbins and 
Skewers. 


These young ladies are only a few of the many inspectors in our fac- 


tories who do nothing but test U S Better Bobbins for true running on cus- 
_ tomers’ spindles at 7500 r. p.m. Skilled, sensitive fingers eliminate the bob- 


bins on which neither you, nor anyone else, can spin good yarn. 


Run of the lathe, untested and uninspected bobbins can always be 
bought for less money than U §S prices, but ask yourself or ask your spinner 
how much you save? Good bobbins play a more important part in good yarn 
making than the average mill man will take the time to realize. Not so, 
however, with the best mills. That is the reason so many of them are U S 


equipped. 


Investigate your bobbin situation and make out your next order to 


U 5. 


P. S.—Warp Filling Wind Bobbins, and Automatic Loom Quills or 
regular Filling Bobbins for rayon, are specialties with U S. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


real helpful and understanding service 


” 
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Testing Better Bobbins 7500 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


US salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U § for 
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Personal News 


Hob Nelson has become engineer 
at the Columbia Mills, Columbia, 
Tenn. 


Turner Scott has resigned as card 
grinder at the Martinsville Cotton 
Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


I. K. Strowd has resigned as sec- 
ond in weaving at the Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


Word Thoron, of Boston, treasurer 
of the Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, 
‘Ala., visited the mill last week. 


W. W. Wood has been promoted 
from overhauler to second hand in 
weaving at the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C, 


M. M. Strowd, overseer spinning 
at the Martinsville Cotton Mills, 
Martinsville, Va., was married last 
week to Miss Alice Rodgers. 


Thomas Taylor, from Manville- 
Jenckes Mills, Gastonia, N, C., 
now grinding cards at the Rodmarn- 
Heath Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 


B. J. Tucker, 
8. G., 
master mechanic at the Middleburg 
plant of the Martel Mills, Batesburg, 
6. 


is 


from Calhoun Falls, 


W. H. Leathers has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Middleburg 
plant of the Martel Mills, Batesburg, 
S. C., to accept a similar position 
with the Newberry Cotlon Mills, 
Newberry, 8. C. 


D. K. Dunn has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Montala Manu- 
facturing Company, Montgomery, 


Ala. to become overseer carding and — 


spinning at the Greenville plant of 
the Alabama Mills Company, Green- 
ville Ala. 


Prof. €. S. Mullin, of the Textile 
School, Clemson College, S. C., has 
returned from an extended trip. to 
Europe, where he has been studying 


textile developments for some 
months. | 
Col. Leroy Springs, president of 


the Laneaster Cotton ‘Mills, Lancas- 
ter, S. C., who has been living in New 
York for several months, has deniea 
newspaper reports that he is to sell 
his homes in Laneaster and Char- 
lotte. 


W. B. Kitchens, who for 19 years 
was superintendent of the Montala 
Manufacturing Company, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Greenville plant of 
the Alabama Mills Company, Green- 
ville, Ala. 


Jas. T. Porter, vice-president of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
iMacon, Ga., who has been ill for 
some time and who recently under- 
went an operation at a hospital in 
Philadelphia, is reported as recup- 
erating. He is now at Battle Creek, 
Mich, and is rapidly . gaining 
strength. 


has accepted the position of © 


The executive committee of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has 


accepted the resignation of Edwin 


Farnham Greene from the board of 
directors and the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Greene recently resigned 
as treasurer of the Pacific Mills and 
his resignation from the board and 
executive committee of the Institute 
arose from the fact 
cers of member mills of the I[nsti- 
tute can be directors or members of 
its executive committee. It was also 
announced that Alfred E. Colby, the 
new treasurer of the Pacific Mills, 
had been elected to the board of 
directors and the executive commit- 
tee Of the Institute to succeed Mr. 
Greene, 


Hampton Smith to Quit 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


‘Hampton Smith, of Greenville, 8. C., 
has tendered his resignation as 
Southern manager of the Steel Hed- 
die Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, effective November 1. 

Mr. Smith, who is one of the best 
known men in the Southern textile 
field, has been associated with the 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the past 16 years. He be- 
gan as salesman and because of his 
success in developing new business 
in the South, was later made man- 
ager of the Southern offices. When 


the increasing business in the South 


led the company to establish ua 
Southern plant at Greenville, Mr. 
Smith was made plant manager also. 

During the time he has managed 


the Southern sales for the Steel 
Heddie Manufacturing Company, 
Mr. Smith has. made a steady in- 


crease in the business of the com- 
pany, their Southern sales having 
almost doubled in that time Mr. 
Smith recently patented a method 
whereby leno fabries can be woven 
on Draper looms with no. other 
equipment except the steel heddles. 
This invention is to be shown at 
the Southern Textile Exposition. 

Mr. Smith has not anriounced his 
future plans, nor his successor with 
the Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company been announced. 


Two Important Meetings 
This Week 


Two important meetings of supe P- 
intendents and overseers were held 
this week. 

The first of these was the meeting 
of the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia, held in Atlanta, on Tues- 
day. 

The second is the meeting of the 
Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation, to be held in Huntsville on 
Friday and Saturday. 

The technical discussions at both 
meetings are expected to be of much 
interest and value. 

Full reports of both meetings wil! 
appear in forthcoming issues. 


that only offi- - 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 
All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


A.B. CARTER, Soushern Aét, Gastonia, N. C. 


FAMOUS N 


400 MILL 


500 MIL C.'P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 

| carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 

Recommendations are based upon . 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Forsyth, Ga. Robert ‘T. Persons 
and others have acquired the T[or- 
svth dosiery Mills and will put the 
plant back into operation. It 
sold recently to a local bank al 
ceivers’ sale. 


Was 


| {*- 


Calhoun Falls, C.— The Calhoun 
Mills at Calhoun Falls has just. re- 
cently erected and installed a new 
up-to-date ginnery,’ consisting of 
two batteries of three 80-saw gins 
each. 

Greenville S.C. The Cotten 
Speciailies Company has begun tii 
manufacture of 
plant here and will 
make underwear and aprons. The 
plant is managed by J. D. Wilivims. 


bags al. iis 


eotton 


Lincolnton, N. C.— The Roseland 
Cotton Mill, which was purchased 
several weeks ago, by the Rudisill 
Spinning. Company, ts now in full 
operation with a day and might 
force. 

For some weeks the work of re- 
modeling the mill was In progress. 
The size of the plant was doubled. 


New machinery has been added 
and the plant is now turning oui 
fine combed -varns. The mill ts 


equipped with 5,000 spindles, 
Sparta, Tenn.—The initial equip- 
ment for the Wellwood Silk Mulls, 
lo be built here by John Weil- 
wood Corporation, of New York, as 


noted, will. consist of 470 broad 
looms for making silk fabries. Tre 


building here will be buiilt to allow 
for additional equipment later. The 
company is also improving a build- 
ing at MeMinville, Tenn., for instal- 
lation of silk throwing equipment, 
and is considering 3 more throwing 
plants in Tennessee towns. Robert 
& Co. Atlanta, are the engineers. 


Dallas, Tex.-—-Full time operation 
of the four eotton textile. mills of 
the R. Miller Manufaciuring Gom- 
pany, of Dallas, is reported by Presi- 


dent €. R. Miller on his return to 
Dallas from a business trip that 
took him through many of the man- 
ufacturing areas of the Middle 
West and Canada. : 

The four mills, located at Love 


Field, MeiKknney, and two in. Waco, 
are turning oul denim, ticking, awn- 
ing stripes, coverts, drills, osna- 
burgs and wide sheetings. 


Grottoes, Va. — The Puritan Silk 
plant in this city, ineluded in the 
holdings sold by the Puritan Silk 
Company, of Paterson, N. J., to the 
Arona Silk Mills, Inc., of Pennsyl- 
vania .recently, continues under the 
old personnel, with F. M. Bruer re- 
maining as manager, according to 
announcement made here, 

An adjoining block in the present 
location has been secured by the 
new company and expansion will be- 
gin as soon as the present plant is 
placed in first class condition. ._The 
working force will be increased 
several hundred, il is said. 


eontimue 


Selling Agents for 


100 Worth St. New York 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


| DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 
Southern Cotton Mills 
Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDE® & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PLANTS 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


‘believes 


Charlotte, N. C. — The United 
States Conditioning, Analyzing and 
Testing Company, has been incor- 
porated here by Jass Bros., {he capi- 
tal stock being $100,000. 

The company will install testing 
and conditioning equipment in con- 
nection with its plant to make tex- 
tile specialties, which is now tnder 
construction here. 

Rock Hill, S. C.—A men’s under- 
wear manufacturing plant now lo- 
cated in another Carolina place, will 
be moved to Rock Hill provided $10,- 
000 in stoek is subseribed locally, no 
trouble is expected in raising the 
funds, since a good portion of it has 
already been subscribed. The mill 


now has 27 machines. which is_ in- 
adequate to care for its. growing 
business. 


Marietta, S. C.—William Iselin & 
Co., have been appointed — selling 
agents for Slater Mills, .Ine,, 0} 
Webster, Mass., which is a subsidi- 
ary of S. Slater & Sons, Inc. The 
handling of this product by William 


Iselin & Go. is to be in elose ¢co- 


‘operation with the Southern branch 


of S. Slater & Son, Inc. - William 
Iselin & Go., make special mention 
of their eontact with the cloth brok- 
ers, 

Gadsden, Ala. — The company 
which was reported as being orzan- 
ized here to make braicings and 
similar products, has been incor- 
porated as the Alabama Braid Com- 
pany benjamin Kahn, of New 
York, is president and Ottv Agricola, 


of Gadsden is chairman of the 
board. ‘The company will let con- 
tract for the building within a few 


weéks, Sidney M. 
inion, &. C., 


Edelstein. of 
is 

South Boston, Va. —South Boston 
has an excellent chance 
of landing a big rayon plant. Three 
city councilmen, Holt. Easley, John 
W. Hardy and J. Russel Jones, were 
in New York recently, in conference 
wilh promoters of the enterprise 
which is reported to be backed by 
Gzerman interests, according to ad- 
vices. from South Boston. 

Tue committee feels confident if 
will land the industry. The plant, 
if is Said, would cost upward of $10,- 
000,000 and would employ approxi- 
mately 2,500 persons. South Boston 
is located in Halifax County, on the 
Dan River, about 100 miles south- 
west of Richmond. It claims to have 


every facility desired including 
water supply, railroad facilities, 
electric power, housing facilities 
and labor. It is a town of about 
5,000 people. 

Charlottesville also bidding for 


ihe plant, is said to have been elimi- 
nated from consideration because its 
walter facilities were not adequate 
fo take care of such a plant. It is 
recalled a survey was made there 
several months ago with a view to 
determining whether it had ade- 


quate facilities. 


= 
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Waynesboro, Va, — Establishment 
of a rayon plant at Waynesville, the 
initial unit to cost al least $4,000,000 
and employing 900 persons, mostly 
men, Was assured when a represen- 
tative of the E. I, Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co. of Delaware, signed 
papers whereby the George C. Jor- 
dan tract of 140 acres passed to the 
company in a cash transaction. 

F, 8. MacGregor, general manager 
of the acetate process department of 
the Du Pont interests, atfixed his 
signature on behalf of the Delaware 
company, Mr. Jordan deeding to, the 
concern his property for a sum 
which was not disclosed. 

“Our first unit will necessitate the 
outlay of between $4,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000," Mr. MacGregor. said. 

“The location for our new plant 
in Waynesboro is very satisfactory, 


Mr. MacGregor added, “and the 


Waynesboro site was chosen over 
several others, as we are particu- 
larly gratified over the results of 
the recent vote of the Waynesboro 
people regarding the purchase of 
Lithia Springs and also in the way 
these peopie have shown co-opera- 
live spirit in wanting us to come to 
their town and their further ac tivi- 
ty in helping to aequire options on 
the property we desire.” 

At a special election, held last 
week, Waynesboro citizens over- 
whelmingly voted to grant the Du 
Pont company certain water and 
land rights. held in the name of the 
city. Attorney Gordon Bohannon, of 
Petersburg, Va., general legal repre- 
sentative of the Du-Pont company in 
Virginia, was present when the 
papers were signed. 

Du Pont engineers have been on 
the site at Waynesboro for several 
days and it is expected that first 
ground will be broken within a few 
days. 


Cotton Consumption 
Lower 


Washington. — Cotton consump- 
last month declined almost. to 
the low figure of August, 1926, with 
only 526,729 bales enterime into 
manufacture, compared with 634,- 
920 bales in the same month in 1927. 
according to figures made public by 
the Census Bureau. The month's 
consumption, a comparison of the 
figures show, was but 26,000 bales 


Position Wanted 


‘Second hand job in large cloth 
room or small eloth room as 
overseer. Have two years experi- 
ence as cloth room overseer. W. 
Cuthbertson, Union, C. 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated | 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 
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above the 500,533 bales consumed in 
August, 1926. 

The lower consumption of the 
month was reflected in the activity 
of eotton spindles, of which only 
28,243,508 were in operation, against 
32.992 404 a year ago and 31,260,492 
in August, 1926. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HOSIERY tecraic Forms 
CONDITIONING MACHINES VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


"THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Stocks of cotton available at the 
end of the month also were at a low 
point, with 782,068 bales in consum- 
ing establishments and 1,188,861 
bales in public storage and at coni- 
presses, against 1,120,784 bales in 
public storage and at compresses, 
against 1,120,784 bales in consuming 


Sor Cotton Stock. 
Skein Yarns, Warps. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: Carolina 


Specialty Charlotte. C 


economical costs. 


Box 534 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering standards at 
Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Inc. 


Phone Hemlock 4931 


Center Drive 
Knuckle Joint 


Established 1872 


BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons 
with 
Electric Motor 


and 


Silent Chain 


Self Contained 


Can be set anywhere you can ‘yun 
a wire 


Let us tell you more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co..,inc. 
367 W. Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


: Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 


establishments and 2,172,945 bales in 
sorage and at compresses on August 
3, 1927. 


Big Reduction in S. C. 
Cotton 


Columbia—Sinc e ‘the government 
report of September 8, the prospec- 
tive cotton crop in South Carolina 
has been. reduced by 10 to 12 per 
cent as a State average, Dr. W. W. 
Long, of Clemson College, director 
of the Clemson extension depart- 
ment, declared in a statement issued 
in Colimbia. Pointing out that this 
would mean a loss in production of 
approximately 100,000 bales, Dr. 
Long said the deterioration had been 
due largely to bo!l rot, and that the 
damage was continuing. 

The extension director had just 
returned from Florence where he 
conferred with farm agents in the 
Pee Dee section and said he had 
heen in touch also with agents in 
other seetions of the State. 

‘Gotton deterioration has been 
general in South Carolina,” said Dr. 
Ogst, “perhaps worst in the Pee 
Dee: quite severe in the Edisto- 
Savannah region: lightest in the 
Piedmont.” 


Lockwood, Greene to Drop Manage- 
ment of 3 Cotton Mills: 

Boston, After October 4, 
Lockwood. Greene & Co. will cease 
to manage New England Southern 
Mills. Lancaster Milis, and Winns- 
boro Mills, having sold its engineer- 
ing division. Lockwood, Greene 


will become purely a helaing com- 


pany for mill seecurilies. The. next 
step has not vet been decided upon 
hy the company.. 


A 


YARNS 


Slight variations 
in yarn are mag- 
nified in labor 
costs. Give your 
mill employees a~ 
known factor to 
work with and 
speed of hand- 
ling becomes a 
matter of rou- 
tine. Do your experimenting on the 
testing machine—not in the mill. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.!. 


SSTERS 


> 


Position Wanted 


A No. 1 draw-in machine man or 
slasher man, married with small 
family wants a job at once. Can 
furnish good references. Write 
me at Box 40, Lexington, N. UC. 


26 
DRYERS 
| Underwear, Towelling 
| || | Piece Goods, Plush. 
: RRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer Rayon 
) = 3 if 
Lis 


High Draft Spinning 
(Continued from Page 13) 


also damaging the flutes of the bot- 
tom roller. A very simple means of 
making the feed more positive is by 
fluting the back top roller with fine 
flutes somewhat similar in pitch and 
depth to the flutes of the bottom 
fluted roller. Other methods have 
been used for the same purpose, 
such as weighting the back top roll- 
er, but the fluting of the roller in 
question seems to be the simplest, 
the cheapest, and is very effective. 
“Broak” Draft 

Another point of importance in 
high drafting is to bring the roving 
fo the spinning frame with a mini- 
mum of twist in it, so that the break 
may operate easily and thoroughly. 
This is all the more necessary on 
account of the roving being prac- 
tically of twice the bulk. It is neces- 
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sary that this twist be fully de- 
stroyed by the break draft so as to 
prepare the roving thoroughly for 
the final high draft. 

If the roving is supplied with a 
minimum of twist, the break draft 
can be arranged also on a minimum 
basis, Which is good practice. The 
break draft under these conditions 
need nol be more than 1.081, with a 
calculated intermediate 
1.192 following. 

Tests and Comparisons 

Scientific tests and examinations, 
as well as practical tests of yarns, 
carried out on a very extensive scale 
at various research institutions and 
in many mills, go to prove that high 
draft yarns spun under good condi- 
tions, “pull” quite as strong and are 
quite as regular in counts as low 
drafted yarns and very frequently 
are even superior tin both features. 
Yarns of the same counts spun from 


draft of 


the same roving on both low and 
high draft systems, have been “pull- 
ed down” and compared. It has 
been founu that the high draft yarns 
have shown a slightly longer aver- 
age length of staple, which suggests 
tha tthe fibres are ruptured less in 
this system, due to the advantage 
derived from the use of the light 
weight “slip” top rollers or leather 
bands. Consequently, many  spin- 
ners claim thal they are able to use 
a lower priced cotion on high draft- 
ing and do not sacrifice anything in 
the quality of the product, which 


provides still another source of 
economy. 
Summary 


Having already described in some 
detail the various high araft sys- 
tems, as being those which have re- 
ceived the most attention up to the 
present time, if is only necessary to 
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say in concluding, that any high 
drafting arrangement which is to se- 
cure and retain popular favor must 
possess the following inherent 
points of recommendation: 

(1) Be simple in construction. 

(2) Involve little or no deparlure 
from ordinary mill practice. 

(3) Cause little or no increase in 
cost. of upkeep. 

(4) Be able to give an Increase in 
draft of say 50 per cent or more 
without lowering the quality of the 
yarn. 

(5) Must not adversely affect the 
spinning or production as compar- 
ed with ordinary low drafting on 
similar counts. 

The system with four lines of 
rollers, practically embodies all the 
features named and, as already stai- 
ed, has become very popular with 
home spinners and.also with spin- 
ners abroad, not only because good 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins — 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


| Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Aten: Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS. 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C., Our Exclusive Selling Agents in North and South Carolina 


Incorporated 1914 


WE HAVE BEEN 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


USED OUR 
MAKING LAWRENCE, MASS. AUTOMATIC LOOM 
HIGH. GRADE DAVID M. BROWN, P SHUTTLES 
| M. N, Pres. GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 
PRODUCTS for YOU SHOULD DO So 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET | 


results are obtained from it, but 
also because the operatives are not 
called upon to learn the working of 
a new system. The operatives see In 
this rotler system very little out- 
side the ordinary miil practice to 
which they are accustomed. The 
question of the “likes” and “dislikes” 
of the operative to any machine or 
to any new system of working may 
be, more or less a psychological one 
but it is undoubtedly a factor which 
it is often advisable to take into con- 
sideration when introducing any 
new methods which seriously depart 


Southern Textile 
Association News 


(Continued from Page 8) 


6. What effect 
have on the 


does humidifiers 
temperature in your 
weave room, (say early in the morn- 
ing, more especially on Monday 
mornings) | 

7. What type of steam reducing 
valve do you use and does it con- 
tinue to hold pressure normal after 


use is discontinued on low pres- 
sure side of valve? 
8. Is there anv danger. of a baro- 


metric condenser flooding tbe pres- 
sure cylinder of your engine, if so, 
what precautions should be taken? 

9. Do you think many machinery 
parts are replaced unnecessarily in 
your mill? 

10. Do the section men in 
mill determine how much 
necessitates the discarding of 
chinery parts? 


your 
wear 
ma- 
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time is not 
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144. Do you think the overseer of 
each department, or his second 
hand should see each part that is 
removed from the machines in their 
department before permitting it to 
be thrown away or sent down to the 
shop for repair or restoration? 


12. Have you tried out the plan of 


getting every overseer to send 
everything to. the shop, regardless of 
the reason for its removal from the 
machines, and with the purpose in 
view of going through all of these 
parts periodically with cach cver- 
seer and together determining the 
possibilities of restoration of cach 
piece before it finds itself cast into 
the scrap heap? 

As many of the questions listed 
above will be discussed as is possi- 
ble in the time 
meeting. 


Stocks of Cotton Goods 
Large 


Boston, Mass.- Recent sales of 
cotton goods have run into greater 
yardage than during the early sum- 
mer. It is still too early, however, 
for development of the customary 
fall business, and current iImprove- 
ment has been due mainly to appre- 
hension over a possible small cotton 


crop, with consequent higher prices. 


Such searces in September are not 
infrequent, and sales increase at this 
alywavs an accurate in- 
dex of fall and winter business. 

The statistical position of the cot- 
fon textile industry is mixed at pres- 


real 


allotted for the 


ent. There 
tailment during summer, but visi- 
ble stocks of goods in the hands of 
mills and mill agents are very large. 
On the other hand, invisible sup- 
plies of retailers, manufacturers, 
stores, etc., are believed to be small 
and to provide a basis for good busi- 
ness some time in the future. 


Excess of unsold goods applies 
particularly in the heavy construc- 


lions. In fine goods there is a much 
better balance, and development of 
demand might result in a 
shortage. Stocks are about the 
same as before the New Bedford 
strike, but the’ fact that no goods 
piled up during the summer period 
of light buying was itself construc- 
tive. With New Bedford shut down 
almost completely and other mills 
curtailing 20 per cent and more, the 
fine goods ends of the industry has 


not operated better than 50 per cent 


for many months. 


Buying of cotfon goods has been 
at an extremely low rate this vear. 
With the industry curtailing, stocks 
have mounted steadily. At the end 
of July stocks were equal to two 
months’ supply at that month's rate 
of production. Last summer stocks 
were bul 58 per cent to 80 per: cent 
of monthly output. 

The reason for current depression 
in most lines of cotton goods is that 
with stocks’ low 


and prices. rising, 
buyers contracted last year for 


goods beyond all reason, with much » 


of the demand of speculative origin. 
These excess supplies are still over- 
hanging the market. Following table 


has been substantial cur- 


tial 


‘ning at a 


27 


shows relation of stocks to contem- 
poraneous production for certain re- 
cent months, as indicated by Associ- 
ation of Textile Merchants (in 
thousands of yards): 


Stocks 

Stocks times 

Production end of mo. prod 
July, 1928 221,826 463,270 2.09 
June . 287,818 458,984 1.59 
May 349,325 441,508 1.26 
March 358,025 402,594 1,12 
Januarv 297,669 367,223 1,23 
Nov., 1927 321,621 292,535 91 
Sept. 846,902 201,920 | 
July 229,097 177, 527 tT 
May 231,874 177,890 77 
March 277,052 162,438 .58 


In the above table 23 groups of 
cotton goods were reported, 
ning with October, 1927 
time, 


begin- 
Before that 
20 groups were reported. 


The need of continuing present 
curtailment is very clearly shown 
by the above table, with its mount-. 


ing ratio of stocks to production. 
Not all factors in the industry are 
hoping for sudden development of 


higher prices and greater demand: 
supplies should be drawn down 


greatly before production schedules 


are advanced. There is good poten- 
demand. Following months of 
in activity some manufacturers like 
Henry Ford are back in the market 
for important vardage. 

Very few cotton mills, North and 
South, are today making satisfac- 
tory profits. The majority are just 
breaking even, and many are run- 
For real improve- 
must advance without. 
overproduction charac- 
of the past. Boston. News 


loss. 
ment, prices 
stimulating 

teristic 
Bureau. 


STRIPPER X 


DYESTUFFS 
of 
QUALITY 


~ To the Dyer of Textiles:— 


results of dyed Textiles are: 


1. Correctness of shade 
2. Level dyeings 
3. Penetration 


1 The first is absolutely up to you, but on the second and third there enter conditions over 
| : which you have little or no control. 


There are products made which will be of great help to you in overcoming one or more of 
these difficulties. 


Try them by using the ORIGINAL one ORTHOCEN as the recognized standard. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company 


(Established 1898—Reorganized 1922) 


141 North Front Street 
Philadelphia 


P. S.—Ask your neighboring mill what 
they think of ORTHOCEN 


~ORTHOCEN 


CHEMICALS 
of 
ORIGINALITY 
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What You Will See At the 
Exposition | 
(Continued from 21) 


Their representative at the booth 
will be J. W. Wetz. 

Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., 
will be located in space annex 221 
and will have on exhibit their latest 
type skein winder, also have a gir! 
operating the machine showing the 
winding of rayon from the skein to 
the silk spool. This machine will be 
fitted with one of their latest pat- 
ented features, which is the oil'ess 
spindle bearing. 

The Wright Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., expect to display cold drink and 
food carts which have been adopted 
by a great many of the Southern 
textile plants as so ving their: prob- 


lem of dispensing cold drinks, sand-: 


wiches, chewing gums, ete., 
the mill without 
the employee, 
C. J. Tagliabue, Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.. The feature of the TAG ex- 
hibit will be a huge “diagram” rep- 
reseniing the newly. developed com- 
plete automatic control of a slasher 
room. This “diagram” is six feet 
high and ten feet-wide. It shows the 
size cooking kettle, the size storage 
kettle, the size box and the two dry- 
ing evlinders, in a vivid manner. 
These four pieces of equipment are 
painted on the exhibit: but the 
automatie control equipment and 


through 
the loss of time of 
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the various thermometers are the 
actual instruments themselves — 
connected in the proper manner, as 
they are actually connected in vari- 
ous New England and Southern mills 
where this new TAG system of com- 
plete automatic control has been 


installed, 
Thus, the painted cooking kettle 
is equipped with a real TAG auto- 
temperature-time 
purpose of 


matic 
The 


controller. 


this controller on 


D. H. Byerly 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


the job is to raise the temperature 
of the size mixture to the proper 
boiling point in the proper length 
of time, to hold at the boiling point 
for a definite period of time and 
then shut off the steam and ring a 
bell to notify the attendant. In ad- 
dition, the cooking kettle is equip- 
ped with a real TAG recording ther- 
mometer. 

Similarly, the pictured storage 
kettel is equipped with a real TAG 


Thomas Fuller 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


cold. 
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automatic temperature controller 
which, in actual mills maintains 
the size in the storage tank at the 
one best temperature—this temper- 
ature being a little below the tem- 
perature desired in the size box, for 
if the size is allowed to cool too 
much below that point, it will plug 
up the lines to the size boxes, while 
if the temperature is allawed to rise 
too high, it is equivalent to continu- 
ing the cooking and it will destroy 
the effect of proper control in the 
cooking kettles. 

In like manner. the size box on 
the huge panel-board is equipped 
with a TAG temperature and ievel 
controller (double system). The 
purpose of that instrument is to 


maintain the level of the size with- 


in a half inch, and. to feed prime 
size evenly, while also maintaining 
the size at the one best temperature, 
so that it will never be too high nor 
too low in the box, never too thick 
nor too thin, never too hot nor too 
The indicating instrument 
with which the size box is equipped 


is a TAG dia thermometer of a new 


type, with a bulb and connection 
especially made for size boxes. 

The fourth piece of equipment is 
of course the pair of drving ecylin- 
ders nex! to the size box, and these 
are ingeniously equipped with a 
double system temperalure  con- 
troller, which is two temperature 
controllers on one-—the idea being 
that in actual drying cylinders it is 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Weaver’s Friend 


[It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per e¢ent production. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


| 
< 4 
~ 
a 
| 
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always desirable {o maintain a tem- 
perature of 210 deg F. in the large 
or first cylinder and a temperature 
of 235 deg. F. in the smaller or sec- 
ond cylinder, in order to prevent 
baking of the size, rough surface 
coat on the yarn, sticking of warps 
fo the rod, mildew, loss of produc- 
tion and other evils, by assuring ab- 
solutely. uniform moisture conten! 
of the warps on the loom. 


The pair of drying cylinders is also 
equipped with a recording ther- 


Fred 0. Tilson 
Mathieson Alkali Works 


momter—this instrument being a 
{wo-pen recorder, registering on one 
chart a record of the temperature 
in each of the two drying cylinders. 

In addition. to this display, the 
TAG exhibit will also inelude a 
number of different instruments 
used in connection with bleaching, 
dyeing and other processes involv- 
ing temperature and pressure in the 
textile and allied industries. 

H. D. Cooke, general sales man- 
ager. and R. A. Coburn, Southern 
sales manager, will be in attendance 
atthe TAG exhibit. 


The of 
Plant 


The announcement that the Amer- 
ican Department of Commerce 1s 
now preparing plans for a survev of 
cotton machinery in the United 
States, and particularly in New Eng- 
land, will be read with great inter- 
est. The New England mills have 
lately been passing through lean 
times, and it remains to be seen to 
whal extent out-of-date machinery 
is responsible for their imabilily to 
make profits. That obsolete plant is 
one of the problems which the 
American cotton industry must face 
seems obvious from the following 
statement made by W. H. Rastall, 
the chief of the Industrial Machin- 


rey Division of the Department. In. 


the course of a letier to a member 
of Congress he says:—“If manufac- 
turers keep their obsolele and de- 
preciated machinery too long they 
find themselves burdened. with an 
excess of capacity, which leads to 
unintelligent competition and profii- 
less prosperity. Managers find it 
difficult to solve the problems as- 
sociated with these subjects, be- 
cause the facts have never been re- 
vealed. Industry all over the world 
is suffering from similar influences” 

The cotton industry is certainly 
suffering from it in Laneashire, for 
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though no data of machinery are 
available, it is no secret that a good 
deal of the plant in Lancashire mills 
is obsolete both in design and in ef- 


ficiency through sheer old age, in 


the spinning as well as in the weav- 
ing sections. It would be useful to 
obtain accurate information about 
the age of the machinery in the 
mills, the number of automatic looms 
employed, a type of plant to which 
Laneashire has never taken kindly, 
the number of jacquard and dobby 
looms, the number of firms using 
up-to-date types of box-looms, and 
ihe proportion of these to the older 
machinery employed. These are 
but a few of the topics which might 
be covered in a colton machinery 
census, which might also deal with 
the extent io which the growing use 
of artificial silk in the manufactur- 
ing section has ied to the installa- 
tion of modern p'ant and to the use 
of silk looms. It is true that a sur- 
vey on American lines would not in 
itself solve the problem of substitut- 
ing new machinery for old, which is 
largely a financial one, but if would 
be the first step towards the muth- 
needed’ reform which might even- 
tually be put into practice once 
rationalization in the cotton indus- 
try provided money for constructive 
work, .; 

—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Exports of American Cotton 


Exports of cotton from the United 
States for the 1927-25 season deciin- 
ec 3,442,000 bales from those of the 
previous season. Such a decline 
was lo be expected in view of the 
large stocks held abroad at the be- 
ginning of the vear and the higher 
prices. The largest decrease to anv 
one country was to the United 
Kingdom wheie the industry is ex- 
periencing a severe depression. As 
in the previous year, more cotton is 
shown as exported to Germany than 
any other country. This was due in 
part to the fact that central Euro- 
pean countries import — cetton 
through: Germany, but also to the 
fact that German consumption re- 
mained high during much of the 
year. France, Italy, Spain. fhe 
Netherlands, ind Sweden, although 
importing less cotton for this vear 
than for the previous one, imported 
more during July, 1928 than during 
July, 1927. Exports to the Orient 


were more than a million bales un- 


der those for the previous year, 
showing the effect of the relatively 
higher price of American to Indian 
cotton during 1927-28 in restricting 
the substitution of the former for 
the latter and the effect of mill eur- 
tailment, particularly in Japan. 


Egyptian Cotton Ravaged 
By Unknown Disease 


London.—Cairo reports that a 
cisease, the nature of which is un- 
known, is breaking out in eotton 
pods, causing rapid deterioration. 
ixperts are agreed that the damage 
is not caused by either an insect or 
fungus, but is believed to be due.to 
the humid weather. The crop is 10 
days late. | 


The Pyramids Were Built 


when time and labor were inconsiderable trifles so long as 
the work was accomplished. 


In the modern textile plant, while results are just as 
important, the factors which produce these results are se- 
lected only with the greatest care to insure efficiency in 
quality production with economy of operation. 


By comparing their work with that of ordinary alkalies. 
the superiority of the special purpose 


Quality and Service 


Textile 


is so evident that increasing numbers of textile mills are 
standardizing their use in the pro- 
duction of more desirable results 
from the quality of their stock. 


These superior results are guar- 
anteed with your order or the trial 
costs you nothing. 


Ask your supply man or write 
our technical expert. 


The J. B. Ford Co,, Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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FLYER PRESSERS 


Seventy-two separate operations are performed in our 
manufacture of Flyer Pressers, from the rough Norway | | 
Iron bar to the highly polished, perfectly finished prod- | 
uct. Every operation is performed in our -own factory. | 
To save you time, we fit the pressers to flyers before ship- | | 
ment. Being the only manufacturers of Flyer Pressers 
in the South we give you the quickest service on orders 
for new pressers. There are none better made. 


“Ouality Features Built-in—Not Talked-in” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY P. Ss. MONTY 
Vice-Pres. 


Clean Looms, Good Production, Satisfied 
Weavers—Means Better Cloth, 
Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Spartanburg, S. C.—Cotton manu- 
facturers of this section are of the 
opinion that higher prices will not 
be realized by the cotton farmers 
for the new erop unless there is an 
improved demand for cotton goods. 


This new crop is already moving 


and 


must be taken care of. Mills 
are not buying, and the cotton bro- 
kers must hold the staple until mills 
are ready to go into the market. 
To stimulate purchase of the raw 
material, the mills must get orders 
in Quantity and at priees that will 
justify marketing finished products. 
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Ensuring Accurate Crop 
Forecasts 
(Continued from Page 14) 


ing the farmer to report the acre- 
age of cotton in cultivation during 
the current year and the acreage he 
had the previous year. The results 
of this inquiry, which went to many 
thousands of farmers, were tabu- 
lated by district, the percentage of 
change estimated by district. and a 
weighted figure worked out for each 
State. 

It was found, after a study of sev- 
eral year’s, that when this method 
was used it was necessary to make 
a rather liberal allowance for bias 
due to error of memory on other 
undetermined causes. This bias 
amounted in some cases to over 10 
per cent. After a careful study and 
investigation it was found that less 
hras existed when the cotton grower 
was asked to report acreage for the 


eurrent year only, without requiring 


him to report the acreage the pre- 
vious vear. Having found this oul, 
the Crop Reporting Board is now 
working more and more toward the 
point of securing as large a nuimber 
of returns as possible for the cur- 
rent year and matching them with 
reports from identical farms receiv- 
ed the preceding year. In the State 
of North Carolina reports were re- 
ceived from 10,000 farms in 1926 and 
again in 1927, the returns being pair- 
ed for identical farms. It was found 
that the change in acreage reflected 
by these reports agreed within less 


than one-half of 1 per cent with the. 


results secured by crop meter trips 
eovering several thousand miles. 
The Crop Reporting Board is also 
finding that m order to get a true 
picture of the change it is necessary 
to weight the sample received on 
the basis of size of farms. There is 
considerable difference in the shift 
in acreage in various sized farms. 
When the sample is weighted, prop- 
er allowance can be made toward 
improving the resulting indication. 
Up to this time most of the returns 


have been obiained by mail, which . 


makes it rather difficult to obtain 
a representative sample, the tend- 
ency being to receive reports from 
the better educated, more intelligent 
farmers, usually with the larger 
farms. Beginning in 1927, the State 
of Alabama made it possible, 
through a State appropriation, to 
employ paid enumerators to cover 
sample areas and to obtain the sta- 
tistics as to acreage from every 
farm in a number of seleeted areas. 
During 1927 some 19,000 farms were 
covered, and these same farms will 
be again covered by a personal 
enumerator in 1928. The Crop Re- 
porting Board. is strongly of the 
opinion that within a comparatively 
short time the sample census meth- 
od, or, in other words, the taking 
of a complete census of selected 
typical areas, will form the basis for 
practically all of its acreage esti- 
mates. It is believed that if areas 
containing approximately 10 per 
cent of the total area in crops could 
be covered this way each year by 
paid enumerators the results would 
be extremeiy accurate. In fact, re- 
search which has been made in the 
field indicates that such a sample 
census, if carefully done, would 
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give virtually the same results as a 
complete census, assuming that the 
basic figures from which the 
changes are made are correct, 
which, of course, presupposes a 
complete census of all farms to start 
with. So much for some of the new- 
er methods of estimating acreage. 

For many years the Department's 
inquiries on crop progress and prob- 
able yield were limited to advices as 
fo the reported condition of the 
crop. Since 1915 these condition re- 
ports have been interpreted into 
terms of probable yield per acre and 
probable production in bales. In 
1924 the Department began the col- 
lection of certain phenologic data 
which it was thought might be indi- 
cative of probable yield entirely in- 
dependent of the indication of condi- 
tion. The Crop Reporting Board has 
heen using these data, and the indi- 
eations are already proving of con- 
siderable value. 

After the development of the cot- 
ton plant has proceeded to the stage 
where it is carrying grown bolls, as 
early as August 1 im most States, 
valuable ‘indications of probable 
probable production can be secured 
from eounts of the number of safe 
bolis on the plant, considered in 
connection with the factors of acre- 
age, abandonment, stand, and soze of 
bolls. Records are being maintain- 
ed from year to year of these boll 
counts and of measurements of 
other factors made on the first day 
of the months 6f August, September, 
October, and November and latterly 
at even more frequent intervals. By 
comparing these figures it is possi- 
ble tu Obtain a ratio of the relation 
of the current figures to those for 


past years, which can be applied to 


the bale production in the base year 
to secure an indication of prospec- 
Live production in the current year. 

This preliminary indication must 
be adjusted for certain other contri- 
butory factors, such as differences 
to the slated date, in the develop- 
ment of the plant, set of immature 
bolls, and the rate at which the 
plant is squaring and blooming, 
whether the season with which 
comparisons are being made closed 
exceptionally early or late, relative 
abundance of boll weevil and other 
insects in the two years, etc. Indi- 
calions of production drawn from 
such records ana studies are useful 
as Checks on the indications drawn 
from acreage and condition and 
from such records and studies are 
useful as checks on the indications 
drawn from acreage and conidtion 
and from other recognized methods 
of estimating production. 

In using the boll count method it 
is assumed that average weather 
and other influences of environment 
will prevail for the remainder of the 
season. The method of computing 
the indication is as follows: 

14. Obtain a series of direct per- 
centage relations for the identical 
dates in the two years, between each 
basic factor, of acreage, abandon- 
ment complement (100 minus per 
cent abandoned), stand, size of bolls, 
and number of bolls. 

2. Multiply these successive per- 
centages together to obtain a cumu- 
lative per centage that will repre- 
sent the relation (relative percent- 
age) of all the included measurable 
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factors in the current year compar- 
ed to the base year. 

3. Apply this cumulative percent- 
age to the bale production in the 
base year to secure a direct tenta- 
live indication of production in the 
present year. Thus if the relation 
of 1928 to 1927 were, acreage 103 per 
cent, abandonment complement 95 
per cent, stand 100 per cent, size of 


holls 105 per cent, number of bolls 


90 per cent, this would indicate 103x 
95x100x105x90 equals 92.47 per cent, 
and if the erop in 1927 were 850,000 
bales, then 92.47 per cent of 850,000 
equals 786,000 bales. 

For the present judgment adjust- 
ments are made to this tentative 
production figure to allow for the 
other factors already mentioned but 
not included in the basic computa- 
tion. Later as phenological data, 
susceptible to quantative measure- 


ment, covering these elements are 
accumulated such factors may be 


included among the basie factors 
for which definite computations are 
made. 

Experience in the past three years 
bas shown that this methods has its 
maximum usefulness from August. f 
to October 1, when the judgment of 
those observing and reporting the 
crop is likely to be unduly influenc- 
ed by the superficial appearance of 
the plant, sufficient consideration 
not being given to the amount of 
fruit. already safe or being develop- 
ed. It is quite probable that a shifl 
will be made from the number of 
bolls per plant to the number of 


bolls per 15 feet of row as soon as 


several years data can be aceumu- 


lated. 

The policy of the Crop Reporting 
Board with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of condition in terms of indicat- 
ed production has gradually under- 
gone a change during the past few 
years. A proper understanding of 
the meaning of crop “condition” Is 
neeessary for a comprehension ot 
its interpretation. A large number 
of crop correspondents are asked, 
on each of several dates during the 
growing. seasons, to report upon a 
schedule their jurdgment as to the 
condition of cotton in per cent of a 
normal condition for that date. 
They are advised to make compari- 
son, not with the. condition last year 
or last month, but with a “normal” 
or “100 per eent” condition of cot- 
ton, which is stated as that condi- 
tion of growth and vitality and rela- 
five freedom from insects and dis- 
eases which is expected in a gener- 
ally favorable season. The reporter 
is instructed, in estimating condi- 
lion, to take into consideration “not 
only the growth and appearance of 
the plant but every factor within 
his knowledge which influences the 
probable yield per acre.” The 109 
per cent base against which they 
are asked to make comparison is 
that condition which promises, not 
a bumper crop, but a full crop. Now 
the crop correspondents are human, 
their judgment is, of course, falli- 
ble, and there are times when the 
condition of the crop is deceptive, 
concealing its latent powers for 
good or bad. For example, analyses 
of condition, weather data, and yield 
per acre indicate that the cotton 
crop at the clase of a long dry spell 


promise of yield, and the resulting 
judgment of crop correspondents 
concerning condition is too low 
when translated into terms of in- 
dicated yield per acre on the basis 
of average relationships. On the 
other hand, a heavy growth of foil- 
age brought about by ample or ex- 
cessive rainfall will be deceptive 
and cause crop correspondents to 
overstate condition when expressed 
in terms of ultimate yield per acre. 

An analysis of condition and stage 
of plant-growth also indicates falli- 
bility in correspondents’ fudgment 
with respect to ultimate yield per 
acre. It has been noted, for ex- 
ample, in some States that when 
blooming begins late correspondents 
understate condition in terms of ul- 
timate yield, and vice versa. This 
failure of correspondents’ reports to 
reflect aceurately potential yield in 
stating condition is, of course, more 
pronounced early in the season than 
later. The extent of this inaccuracy 
cannot be measured exactly, be- 
cause the only measure is the rela- 
tion of condition, say as at August 
1, to the final vield. Into this rela- 
tonship enter other factors, some of 
which, such as subsequent ,weather 
and insect damage, are vastly more 
important and obscure the relation- 
ship. A constant recurrence, how- 
ever, of yields greater than indicat- 
ed by condition, say in years of dry 
July weather, gives a general indi- 
‘ation as reflecting final yield. As 
further weather and yield studies 
are completed it will probably be 
possible to make measuresmen!s of 
‘the variation between yield. indicat- 
ed by condifion as at a given date 
and final yield per acre. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Crop Reporting Board does not ex- 
pect the eorrespondents to antici- 
pate subsequent effects of weather. 
insects, and disease upon the crop. 
In two different years, therefore, a 
reported condition of, say 60 per 
cent on August 1 for the State of 
Texas might be accompanied in one 
year by a final yield of 150 pounds 
per acre and in the other year by 
a final vie'd of 125 pounds per acre. 
The indicated yield on August 1, 
considering only condition, would 
be practically the same in the two 
vears, but in the first year weather 
may have been favorable after 
August 1. and damage from insects 
and disease below average, while in 
the second year these factors may 
have been unfavorable. As the crop 
approaches harvest the yield. indi- 
cated by condition more nearly ap- 
proximates the final yield since the 
magnitude of subsequent change 
due to changing effects of weather, 
ete., diminishes with the length of 
time during which these effects are 
operative. 

With this picture of the possible 
variation in yields that. may follow 
an identical condition on a given 
date one year with-another as basis, 
it is possible to outline the develop- 
ment of the Board’s policy in the 
matter of interpreting condition in 
terms of indicated yield per acre. 
Before 1915 no forecasts or state- 
ments of indicated production were 
made by the Department. The con- 
dition was published in general sub- 
stantially as reported, with such 


is deceptive in appearance andhelpful comparisons as the ten-year 
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average condition and the condition 
in each of a number of earlier years. 
Each interested person might then 
interpret condition in terms of ab- 
solute or relative production in his 
own manner and to the best of his 
ability. 

In 1915 the Board began to inter- 
pret condition in terms of indicated 
yield per acre and indicated produc- 
tion in bales, using, as a device to 
this end, the much ¢ciscussed “par” 
system. The “par” system will not 
be dealt with in this article. It is a 
mathematical device used in the in- 
terpretation of conditions in terms 
of yield per acre, based primarily 
upon the observed relation of these 
in prior years, but a proper com- 
prehension of it is not necessary to 
an understanding of the Board’s 
methods. For a number of years 
condition was interpreted into terms 
of yield per acre considering only 
condition, and making no attempt to 
evaluate the bearing of supplemen- 
tary or modifying factors upon the 
relationship. For example, except 
for allowance for trend of yield, a 
condition of 60 per cent on August 
{ in a dry season or in a late season 
was interpreted into the same indi- 
cated yield per acre as a condition 
of 60 per cent in a wet or early sea- 
son. The indicated yield per acre so 


published had, as its basis, the as-: 


sumption that all known factors 
were considered in the condition fig- 
ures, and that subsequent influences 
upon the crop would be average. No 
attempt was made to anticipate the 
extent to which these subsequent in- 
fluences would depar! from average. 


Almost eoincident with the. in- 
auguration of these statements of 
statements of vield and production 
indicated by condition, the boll wee- 
vil spread rapidly over virtually the 
entire remainder of the previously 
uninvaded portion of the cotton belt 
proper. It at once assumed the 
dominating role in the relationship 
of condition (particularly early in 
the season) and final vield per acre. 


The condition might be 60 per cent. 


on August 4, and indicate, with the 
basic assumption of average in- 
fluence until harves!, a final vield of 
140 pounds, but should weevil dam- 
age be heavy the yield might actual- 
ly fall below 100 pounds, or, if wee- 
vil damage was slight, might actual- 
ly be considerably more. The shifis 
in the damage due to weevils were 
so pronounced that new averages of 
relationships of condition to yield 
were established each year, and the 
Board found itself in the unfortu- 
tion into terms of yield per acre in 
nale position of interpreting econdi- 
vears of heavy damage on the basis 
of averages established during vears 
Of negligible weevil damage, and 
vice versa. Such a sifuation led [o 
Sstalements of indicated production 
early in the crop season which were 
more misleading than helpful. The 
Situation was intolerable. and thé 
Board found it necessary to devise 
ways and means of discounting 
weevil damage. Crop correspond- 
ents early in the crop seasun did not 
allow for possible weevil damage, 
hor did the Board expect that they 
should, There devolved upon the 
Board the duty of developing meth- 
ods of anticipating, at least in a gen- 
eral way, the probable effect of 
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weevil damage, subsequent to a 
given condition report, upon the re- 
lationship of condition and yield. 


A number of important indicators 
of the extent to which influences 
upon the crop subsequent to a given 
date might be expected to depart 
from average have been developed. 
First, a study was made of the ex- 
tent of boll weevil damage in pas! 
years. The Department has made 
inquiry of its crop correspondents 
since 1909, in February of each year, 
of their judgment of the yield per 
acre in per cent of normal of each 
important crop and the reduction 
from a normal or full yield due to 
stated causes. For cotfon one of 
these specified causes was the boll 
weevil. An analysis of the returns 
on. cotton showed, first, that the 
damage due to boll weevil exceeded 
that of. any other single factor in 
the variation in amount of damage 
from year to year; second, that in 
years of relatively heavy boll wee- 
vil damage crop correspondents ap- 


parently “charged the weevil with 


more than its just share of the dam- 
age, thus exaggerating this cause; 
and, finally, that the damage imput- 
ed to the weevil in general assum- 
sumed a cyclical tendency of recur- 
ring light and heavy damage of six 
to eight years in length. By statisti- 
cal- treatment of these data it has 
been possible to deflate the reported 
damage figures for the years of 
heavy damage and secure a roughly 
mates by States, which have proved 
comparable series of damage esti- 
of great value to the Board in its 
interpretation of condition. 
estimates of boll weevii damage, 
just as the original series, show a 
cyclical movement of damage from 
boll weevil—for most Stales a year 
of little damage followed by several 
years of gradually increasing dam- 
age until a’high point is reached, 
then followed by several years of 
gradually decreasing damage until 
another low point is reached. The 
number of years from slight damage 
to slight damage has varied from 
six to eight. 


In these series of data the Board — 


has a basis for discounting the vield 
per acre indicated by condition to 


allow for probable damage due to. 


boll weevil subsequent to a given 
date. It has been necessary to judge 
of the probable position of the eur- 
rent year in the cyele, and studv 
other years of relatively similar 
positions in the cycle, to determine 
the extent to which subsequent 
changes were due to unanticipated 
weevil damage.- The Board, it must 
be understood, does not rely entire- 
ly upon the cyclical theory, but has, 
for a short term of years, gathered 


data early in the season which give 


some indication of the extent of 
weevil infestalion. Special inquiries 
have been made of crop correspond- 
ents concerning the number of wee- 
vil present compared with the same 
data in the previous year and in a 
usual year. Other inquiries relate 
to infestation in terms of percent- 
age as related to full infestation. In 
addition, the field statisticians of the 
Board (one in each State) have 
made counts of weevil found in 
fields and of punctured and unpunce- 
tured squares, which are measure- 
ments of infestation. In this work 
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they have been assisted by a limit- 
ed number of selected individuals 
scattered throughout their States. 
As throwing additional light upon 
probable weevil damage, correla- 
tion studies have been made of wee- 
vil damage and weather conditions, 
principally rainfall and lempera- 
ture. In some States it has been 
found that temperatures during the 
preceding October and November 
were apparently highly important 
in determining the amount of weevil 
In other States tempera- 
tures during the current August 
were found seemingly important. In 
all cases the reported damage in the 
preceding year was important. The 
present Board policy permits the 
acceptance of indicated probabie 
damage based upon temperature 
studies of. the preceding fall, but 
not of the current August, as related 
to an August 1 report. The first re- 
lates. to an accomplished fact; the 
latter would assume a departure of 
future temperature from 
Evidence of this nature 


has been 


used to sustain the probability ot- 
‘the relatively light or heavy future 


damage from boll weevil. These 
measurements are. being increased 


in number and in thoroughness, and 
ii is hoped that they will eventually 
lend themselves to relatively accu- 


rate measurements of probable wee-. 


vil damage. 

As previously stated, the greatest 
variation of final vields per acre 
from yields indicated by condition 
as at a given date is due to varia- 
tion in weevil damage. The Board 
has however, not neglected the 
study of other factors which effect 
variations in the relation of condi- 
tion to yield per acre. Thus the ef- 
fect of a long dry period or a long 
rainy period upon: the relationship 
has been given consideration. Data 
also have been gathered for four 
years on the stage of plant growth, 
average dates of planting, of secur- 
ing stands, of first blooms, of first 
grown boll, of. first open bolls, ete. 
It is hoped that these data also will 
lend themselves to measurement to 
some of the variation from year to 
permit the Board to account for 
year in the: relationship cf condi- 
tion and final yield. 

The Board's present policy, the 
policy followed in 1927 and, to a !ess- 
er extent, in the preceding two 
vears, is, briefly, to make allowance 
for all measurable factors affecting 
variations in the relationship of 
The single 
factor which surpasses all others in 
importance is that of probable boll 
weevil damage. Aside from certain 
Other minor factors, the Board has 
made, and wil! make, suéh allow- 


ance for prohable boll weevil. dam- 


age as the data before it justify. 
The Board has received many 
compliments upon its August 1 re- 
port rested, first, on the fact that 
the data in possession of the Board 
indicated that weevil damage would 
probably be relatively high, a rough- 
ly measurable quantity in many 


States and, second. that other in- 
fluences than the weevil upon the 


crop subsequent to August 1 were 
apparently not greatly different 
from average. With respect to the 
first, the Board knew from its analy- 


average., 


sis of relationship in past years that 
probable future weevil damage was 
not reflected in the condition fig- 
ure. It was the Board's duty to make 
the best possible allowance in its 
interpretation of the reported con- 
dition in terms of yield per acre. 
This allowance was made py adjust- 
ing the “par” downward. As pre- 
viously stated, however, the “par” 
enters into the computation only as 
a mathematical device, and is not 
essential to the interpretation, 
which could be made directly and 
without the use of the “par.”* 

The fact that, apparently ,influ- 
ences other than weevil were not 
greatly differen! from average dur- 
ing 1927 is of material significance 
fo anyone attempting to evaluate fu- 
fure reports ‘based upon. condition. 
The Board. discounted for probable 
weevil damage, and, for all practi- 
cal purposes, assumed that other in- 
fluences would be average. . They 
were not greatly different from 
average, but it is entirely coneeiv- 
able thal they might have been. 
Floods, extreme drought, early. frost, 
field damage, and boll-worm might! 
have been unusually severe and 
vreatly reduced the outurn. In some 
of the States-of relatively light wee- 
vil damage excellent conditions 
might have prevailed and materiai- 
ly increased the outurn above the 
August indication. The Board will 
altempt to reduce the variation be- 
tween indicated yield based upon 
condition as of August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 on the basis of probable 
weevil damage, but, for all practical 
purposes, will not be in a position to 
discount the other influences, large- 
ly climatic. A considerable varia- 
lion due to these influences should 
still be anticipated. | 


Discussion of Cost 
Outline Prepared By 
Cotton Textile Institute 
(Continued from Page 7) 

distinct and separate cost but the 

value of showing it, as such has by 
no means been fully appreciated. 


In the past it has been customary 
to charge the cost of production 
with the total expenses incurred 
even though one-fifth of the plant 
might have been idle and the re- 
maining four-fifths operated only at 
Seventy-five per cent of its normal 
capacity. It should be self-evideni, 
at least from the standpoint of man- 
ufacturing, that expenses incurred 
during a period when there is no 
production, cannot rightly be con- 
sidered an addition to the cost ob- 


tained during any period when there | 


is a production. Likewise, there is 
little justification for the belief that 
expenses incurred in operating ma- 
chinery below its normal capacity, 
are a part of the eost of the produc- 
tion actually obtained. 

Examined as a distinct item of 
cost, the cost of both non-production 
and subnormal production will be 
seen Lo have no relation whatsoever 
lo the real or true cost of a fabric, 
since it does not assist in producing 
that fabric. To arbitarily create 
such a relationship by merging it in 
the total cost of production, not only 
removes the possibilify of knowing 
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DMIRABLY situated 
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intelligently what a fabric should 
cost under normal operating condi- 
tions, but conceals every cause 
which gave rise to any departures 
therefrom. 

Basie principles established for 
the sole purposes of computing fab- 
ric costs from the standpoint of 
selling, and which conceal the cost 
of non-production or subnormal 
production in those costs, by ingen- 
uously saddling the spindles and 
looms which are operating normal- 
ly, with the cost of those which are 
either not operating or Operating 
“subnormally, defeat one of the most 
important purposes for which costs 
methods were intended. 

The fact that no attempt has been 
made in the past to separate the cost 
of non-production from the cost of 
production, might be excusable on 
the grounds that, until recent years 
no practical or scientific plan had 
been developed whereby the form- 
er could be readily disclosed and 
presented as a distinct item of cost. 
Such an -excuse is no longer plausi- 
ble since by the use of a combina- 
tion of sound textile and account- 
ing calculations it is possible to com- 
put with facility, the cost. of both 
non-production and subnormal pro- 
duction, as distinguished from the 
cost of actual production during any 
current period. Such a cost when 
obtained can be readily applied to 
the normal cost of each and every 
fabric in order to arrive at its full 
actual cost for {he purpose of eslab- 
lishing intelligent sales policies. 


Developing Costs. 


Under such a treatment of devei- 
oping costs it is possible fo kill 
three birds with one stone. It is 
possible to determine at:the same 
time, the following: 

{. The normal cost of each fabric 
obtainable under normal possibili- 
Lies, 

2. The amount, the location and 
the cause of differences between 
normal possibilities and actuai ac- 
complishments. 

3. The total actual full cost by 
merely applying departures from 
normal to the normal cost of each 
fabric, the latter application being 
made weekly. or monthly, or when- 
ever it is desirable to know the full 
cost for the purpose of establishing 
selling prices. 

Comparisons made merely al stat- 
ed periods between predetermined 
actual costs and ascertained actual 
costs, such as is suggested in the 
cost outline of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, cannot possibly’ indicate 
whether or not there was a possi- 
ble saving to the mill in a reduc- 
tion of the cost as estimated. Such 
comparisons merely indicate’ to 
what extent the original estimate of 
probable cost was accurate. 


Cost Comparison Difficult. 


There seems to have been a re- 
cent tendency toward cost compari- 
son between mills. Such compari- 
sons have been more the source of 
argument and dissatisfaction than 
of decision and benefit. This can 
probably be explained by the fact 
that costs presented for comparison 
have been prepared upon a basis of 
full or ascertained costs rather than 
upon the basis of normal costs. 
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Costs prepared upon the basis of ac- 
tual production and actual expendi- 
tures fluctuate widely and are there- 
fore not subject to intelligent com- 
parison. 

Any attempt of mills to gauge 
their own efficiency by comparing 
fabric costs built up from their own 
actual production experience with 
like fabric costs in other mills built 
up from entirely different experi- 
ences, will, in our opinion, lead to 
nothing of importance or value 
either with respect to individual 
mills or with respect to the indus- 
try as a whole. | 

There is, however, a decided simi- 
larity between the normal cosis of 
like fabrics woven in different mills. 
The cause for this similarity can be 
explained logically, as follows: 

1. The normal production of each 
loom on like fabrics, together with 
the normal production of the ma- 
chinery required to furnish yarn for 
this loom during a fixed number of 
hours, is substantially the same, due 
to the fact that machinery speeds 
throughout the industry producing 
like fabrics and yarns, are. practi- 
cally identical. In dealing, there- 
fore, with normal machinery pro- 
duetion is fixed hours, we are deai- 
ing with something that is decidedly 
stationary and tangible. 

2. Labor rates paid by different 
mills are substantially uniform, so 
also are prices paid for mill sup- 
plies. ‘Total labor and supply ex- 
penditures: may differ widely as he- 
tween. mills, but when they are nor- 
mally applied to a loom making a 
fabric, and to the machinery re- 
quired to furnish yarn for that loom. 
the resulting normal unit cost. of 
like fabries will be found to approx- 
imate each other. No exeeption to 
{his conclusion need to be made 
with regard to the item of overhead 
for even when this item is comput- 
ed upon the foregoing basis, it will 
compare favorably as a distinct unit 
of fabric eost. 

Normal individual fabric eosts can 
be prepared accurately, scientifical- 
ly and rapidly by the use of textile 
calculations. Furthermore, they can 
be adjusted with facility to take 
care of those slight but importan: 
changes occurring occasionally in 
normal operating conditions, such 
as changes in machinery’ speeds, 
piece and hour rates, etc.; changes 
directly and pertinently related to 
them. 

With a knowledge of normal indi- 
vidual fabric costs it is then but a 
step-——a short step—io a knowledge 
of full actual costs, that is to say, 
those costs which are made to ab- 
sorb every dollars worth of expense, 
plant idie or not idle. 

Under proper accounting treat- 
ment the step from normai costs up 
to actual or full costs can be made 
automatically. In fact, ‘variations 
from normal—i.e., differences 
tween normal and actual acecom- 
plishments expressed as a cost in 
dollars and cents of non-production 
and subnormal production, ean al- 
ways be known. 


readily applied. when desirable or 
expedient, as an addition to norma! 
fabric costs, while at the same tim» 
neither the identity nor the cause 
of this additional cost is destroyed. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. 


New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetin§s, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


“WOODWARD, BALDWIN & co. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York | 


Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


St. eph 
Shanchin (China) 
Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Dallas 


_ that price. 


Amory. Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


on Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York. — Trading in cotton 
goods was better last week than for 
some time past. Most selling houses 
reporting a larger volume. Sales of 
print cloths were about equal to the 
curtailed production. A larger busi- 
ness in tire fabrics was reported and 
mills making these goods are com- 
fortably sold ahead for some time to 
come. There was also’ an increased 
trade in coarse colored goods. 

Prices were lower, with denims 2 
cents cheaper, tickings one cent and 
lower prices are due on chambrays, 
chevoits and other work suit ‘fab- 
rics. 


A large business in print cloths 
was noted. The bulk of this was for 
delivery October-November or Octo- 
her-November-December, and there 
were also sales of quick goods af 
The first reports of sales 
at 7% cents came Wednesday. Im- 
portant buyers had bids out at this 
price right after cotlon opened. The 
majority of sellers indicated that 
they were not interested, but in one 
or two directions buyers found mills 
willing to listen. Before the close, 
several centers had sold 64x60s at 
one-quarter and there had been 
similar shading 
tions, | 

After taking all the business they 
wanted at one-quarter, most of the 
centers that had been free sellers 
were again asking three-eighths at 
the close. There continued to be 
reports, however, of some more No- 
vember-December goods at one- 
quarter and some more September 
at the same price. 

October-November delivery of 68x 
72s sold in a good way at 8% cents 
and also October-November-Decem- 
ber. While some of the centers 
that had moved goods at one-half 
were again asking five-eighths at 
the close, late deliveries continued 
to be reported at the lower price. 
Both on this style and the 64x60s, 
mills would not consider small lots 
at these prices. Spots of 68x72s sold 
at five-eighths. 

Wide sheetings and drills were 
one of the reassruing points with 
sales volume for the week reported 
moderate and, despite the sharp 
colton declines, at firm prices. Sales 
on contract for the last quarter of 
the year have been made in almost 
all of the construetions most in de- 
mand, and the same prices that pre- 
valled the preceding week have been 


in. other eonstruc- 


paid. Nearby broken twills and 
sateens have been sought, but diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Sheeltings were quiet with a few 
small sales of quick goous at un- 
changed prices reported. Spotl 36- 
inch 6.45-yard sold down to 5%c. 
A moderate amount of business on 


72x0 4.70 yard pajama checks was 


done at to 8%c. The 68x76 4- 
vard three leaf twills were moved at 
10c, but shading was not so heavy 
on other numbers. Filling sateens 


4.70-yard were available South Gown 


to 954c while as much as. 10c was 
asked East. The 30-inch 3-yard drills 
sold at 10%c, and 30-inch 3.25-yard 
al 93%%c. Some 36-inch tobacco cioths 
were reported sold East at unchang- 
ed prices. Non-feeler motion 80x60 
broadecloths sold in at least one 
house at 85¢c, and bids of 84c were 
reported turned down in most qnar- 
ters. Olher broadcioth prices were 
unchanged. 

Some fair sized orders for tire 
fabrics were reported placed, carded 
peeler cords 23s 5-3 ply having mov- 


ed on quality goods at 45c to 46¢, al-. 


though inferior makes were about 
at lower levels. Sales of Egyptians 
combed at 57e and 58e and carded 
at 52c to 53e are reported. 

The fine goods market was slight- 
ly less active during the week just 
elosed. Sales volume was not as 
great; yet a little beter inquiry was 
found in a number’ of lines and 
checking of market. prices in some 
goods was more pronounced. The 
levels that for some weeks have pre- 
vailed continued to be quoted, and 
no marked variation, either toward 
lower levels or better prices, occur- 
red. Confidential sales were made, 
and prices obtained on some special- 
ties were not of a very profitable na- 
ture, but the concessions were made 
up in some other lines of firmer 
tendencies. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 5% 
Gray g'ds, 38%-in., 64x60s.. 
Gray goods, 39. in. 66x72s.. 85, 
Gray goods, 39-in., SOx80s.. 1044 
Dress ginghams .................... 12%4-15 

Brown sheetings, 3-yd. ....... 11% 
Brown sh't’'gs, 4-yd., 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 12% 
Zickings, 22% 
Denims ...... 17 

Staple ginghams, 97-3 10% 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Brexe!l Building 


Selling Agents fer 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS 


New England Office: Pawtueket, A. |. 


COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


CHICAGO 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was lit- Cotton Yarn 
tle activity in the yarn market last icy 
week. Inquiry was fairly general 12s A! SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
but was evidently for the purpose of 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. 
sounding out prices and carried lit- 24s —.___- LENE 
tle intention of actual buying. The 268 -..--~---.--..---~_-----------.----$8% 
the drastic drop in cotton and while WENTWORTH 
prices did not decline as much as ,. .. Southern Single Warps 93% 
was Teared, thé price Double Duty Travelers 
weaker and values showed consid- ---------- 
nin. Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
tions showed much irregularity. Buy- 208 ------------ RING. 
The greatest improvement en- 
ers were in the market only for spot 49s SES tering the spinning room since the ad- 
and nearby needs. “Southern Two- “ply Warps vent of the nIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
The yarn trade here is very hope- Manufactured only by the 
ful that better conditions will de- 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
marekts should become more settled Providence, R. 1 
this week. tbe 31 W, First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
in need of supplies and it is expect- 
ed that the larger sales of cottou southern Frame Sasin Carded Yarn on % 
goods are going to be reflected ina . Cones D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Prea i gk Ww. oer 3nd V -Pres. 
better demand for yarns. Firmer Pe Seer ait J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 
a and spinners are making strong ef- M y-St ] p y 
forts to hold prices and gain a wid- 208 aune ce om an 
prices. COTTON YARNS 
Business last. week showed some {08 DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
purchases by. the insulating and Southern Two-ply Combed Peeler 287 Chestnut Street. ) =_— Pa. 
4 plush mills. Knitters bought spar- Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
ingly, but were showing more: ifter-. We. Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
est at the close of the week. Weav- MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
J narily purenase in marke! are. 
There was no active business in 8s to 9s 3-4-ply tinged tubes 30% i 
8s 3-ply hard white warp twist 8014 
combed yarns and two-ply numbers 95 and 10s % and 4-ply hard white ~ | P N QO 
were very dull. Knitters showed yarn tubes and 
yarns ard a few good sales were Peeler Weaving Yarns | 
The majority of the yarn dealers BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
j also have been standing aside, 368 
but not pressing yarns for sale very 508 80 MADE ONLY IN 
assumed by the spinners. For ex- 8s 
ample, small-lot offerings of carded Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on ONE I 
yarns have been made during the 3), = 
WeGk Of. Hanis GF Cette for 42% 
dinary quality 20s-2 warps and 29 
cents for 10s frame spun carded 24s 
cones. Spinners want al least 2 
cents more than this. Dealers have 38s 52% FOR FOR 
faken middle ground, bul mos! of | 
The resulting price lists published 
by the various markets have been and and 
well described as “nominal.” . : 
Southern Single Skeins Sullivan Hardware Co.. BLEACHING CARDING 
Mill Supplies | 
TO COTTON MILLS THAT COVER THEIR OWN ROLLS SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 
Send us your sample of Spinning Cott, and we will mail you one dozen FREE and | i 
quote you our lowest price. KINGSPORT, TENN. 
SEE THE BIG SAVING over what you are now paying. 7 | 
BEST OF LEATHER AND WORKMANSHIP a 
SHEEP OR CALF Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 
CENTRAL ROLLER AND BELTING CoO. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Telephone 50 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


| Want Department WOOD  WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


Je2 


one cart | | Becky Ann's Books 
Address —— Mill, Fl Interesting Stories of CORRUG ATED BOXES 

| Cotton Mill Life | 

DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 
RINGS ae 
_ TWISTER gal “Only a Factory Boy” 
“The Better Way” J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


& 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
TRAVELLER 


velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, | 
: Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- | 
Price $1.00 Each | housing; Industrial Housing; Steam : f 
Power Plants; Steam Utilization. | 

General Offices: 


SH 
EANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


Order from 


WHITINSVILLE | 


| | Greenville, South Carolina 
co. 
| VILLE mass CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery | 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N.C. _ Atlanta, Ga. 


Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 4 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. | 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | | 6 
Th 
ane “WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use the 
Loom Harness and Reeds UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
: Interruptions and Delays in your work. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, FOR FINE YARNS— 

_ Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard — Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

Heddles FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— . 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| | 
bs) 
| 
ite 
7 
§) 
; it 
and 
| 4 
| it 
GARLAND Co. SACO, ME. 
bd 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


-EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


\ 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's ig we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Experienced, and well qualified. Best 
of references. No. 5488. 


WANT position as. manager, general 
superintendent or superintendent. Un- 
derstand all processes of manufactur- 
ing from raw totton to finished goods. 
Best references—all past employers. 
No. 6490, 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Understand the Bedeaux system, low 
cost and good production. References. 
No. 6491. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced, well qualified and will go 
anywhere. No. 6492. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. 23 years mills experience 
and can give good satisfaction. No. 
5493. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
17 years on present job. Present em- 
ployers will recommend me. No. 6494. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, twisting, winding; 8 years ex- 
perience, age 41; good manager of 
help; can figure any change in spin- 
ning room; will take day or night 
work. References. No. 5495. 


WANT position as overseer. carding. 
Long experience and best of references. 
No. 6496. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or drill Now taking course in 
fancies. Age 41. Eight years experi- 
ence as second hand and overseer. 
Married, two other workers in family. 
Member Baptist church. Best refer- 
ences. No. 5497. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Nineteen years experience on plain, 
colored and fancies. Good references. 
No. 6498. 


WANT position as roll coverer and belt 
man. 13 years experience; age 38; 
married; best of references. Can handle 
any size job. No. 5499. 


WANT position as ‘superintendent, or as 


carder and spinner; plain or fancy, 
Jacquard and Dobby weaves of all 
kinds. No. 5500. 


WANT position as overseer spinning; 
would take position as second hand in 


large mill; also overhaul machinery. 
Age 34. Martel Mills officials will 
recommend me. No. 5501. 


WANT position as dyer, bleacher, chem- 
ist, on cotton goods. 21 years experi- 
ence on ginghams, awning and ticking; 
can dye sulpher vat, mineral and vege- 
table. Age 42. Best of references. No. 
5502. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
carding or spinning; well experienced 
and best of references. No. 5503. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant to superintendent, or carding 
and spinning. Qualified, experienced, 
reliable. No. 6504. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 


years experience; will be at liberty 
after August 25th. No. 5505. 
overseer large department, — either 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carding, spinning, weaving or cloth 
room. Would accept position of travel- 
ing salesman of mill supplies. No. 5506. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in spinning; age 34; I. 
uate; wili go anywhere. No. 5507. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designer, or as stenographer and cost 
accountant. Experienced dobby design- 
er, and fancy weaver; 
and. want 
a chance of advancement. 


well educated 
position... where...there.is 
No. 5508. 


C. S. grad-. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as second hand in large mill. Age 37. 
One year on fancy weaves, six years 
overseer cloth room. I. C. S. graduate, 
Will go anywhere. No, 5509. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner or both in smaller mill. I. C. 8. 
graduate; experienced; married and neo 
bad habits. Am a North Carolina boy. 
No. 6510. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or spooling, twisting, warp- 
ing and beaming. Prefer carding and 
spinning, and would like to go to Okla. 
or Ark. No. 6511, 


WANT position as superintendent of a 
yarn mill; eight years on present posi- 
tion as superintendent. Good record 
and best references. No. 6512. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding, spinning or weaving 


in large mill. Most of experience on 
plain sheeting. Age 36. On present 
job 10 years. Married but no children. 
No. 6513. 

WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving. Would consider posi- 


tion as second hand in weaving in large 


mill. 20 years experience on dobby 
weaves and silk. Age 50. Two in 
family work in mill. No. 6514. 


WANT position as general office assist- 
ant. Young woman, age 26, graduate 
Limestone College and of Draughn 
Business College. Two ‘years in mill 
office as shipping clerk and assistant 
book-keeper. Understand all office 
and clerical work. No. 5515. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
electrician. Experienced, practical and 
efficient. Best of references. No. 
5516. 


WANT position as master 
engineer in cotton mill. More than 
ten years experience in some of the 
largest shops in the South. Haxe build- 
ing experience and understand large 
turbines.. No. 5517. 


mechanic or 


WANT position as napper and cloth 


room overseer. Age 37: 18 years ex- 
periemce on sheetings, drills, denims, 
osnaburgs and canton flannéls. 


perienced napper No. 


and finisher. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Familiar with all kinds white eoods. 
Now employed but for good reasons 
wish to change. Best references. No. 
5519. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning in large 
mill, or both in medium sized mill. Ten 
vears on present job. Best references. 
No. 5520. 


WANT position ase overseer fancy weav- 
ing. Experienced on C. & K. and Staf- 
ford automatic looms. Good hand to 
start up new or reconstruct old ma- 


chinery. Well educated and good ref- 
erences. No. 6521. 
WANT position as superintendent. Fa- 


miliar with fancies and colored work, 


but prefer large yarn mill for a change. 
No. 5522. 


WANT position as overseer cloth 
Experienced and well qualified. 
of references.. No. 5523. 


room. 
Best 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or as overseer carding or spinning 


or both. Familiar with white and 
colored work. Age 36. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 6524. 


WANT position as superintendent or ar 
overseer weaving; experienced on all 
kinds of white and fancy geods. Now 
employed but want larger job. No. 
5525. 


AKRO 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


| tuys trom date sale 


stations distance 2100 miles er less. 
The 10-trip ticket ~ — | setrip tichet 
The 20-trip tichet — | The a0trip ticket + * + 
The 30-trip ticket — | The S@trip ticket « + * * * 


&. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. ©. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Landscape Service 


Landscape Architects, engineers and tree surgeons. Mill Villages planned 
and laid out: Large and small estates, home grounds, parks, cemeteries and 
playgrounds laid ont and graded, sown to grass or sodded and landscaped. 
Shade trees, evergreens, blooming shrubs and other ornamental plants furnish- 
ed and planted. Thorough tree survery practiced. All our work is guaranteed. 
We come to you at any place. | 


Southern Landscape Service 


1411 Independence Bidg. Phone Hemlock 6477 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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j Round trip tehets, be ane i} fare 
miles or leas 
Round trip Gdeokets, be (1 and :) fare 
— stattons distance Poe roard trip 
economical tiche! | Good tox individual purchaser and between 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotteon— 
H & B American Machine Company. | 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


ngineers— 


S K F Industries, Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
‘Denbios & Boschert Press Co., Inc, 
Econom) Baler Co. 
Balling Machines— . 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
w. T. Lane & Bros. 

Reaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Jraper Corporation. : 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shope 

Beam Heads— 

7. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams (All Steel)— 
tT. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams, Warper— 
Washburn 

Bearings (Ball)— 
1. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
S K F Industries, Ine. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Bearings (Roller)>— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Cv. 
S K F Industries. — 
Timken Roller Bearing Cv. 

Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. . 

Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Conveyors— 

Link-EBelt Co. 

Belt Tightenere— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company : 
Charlotte Leather Belting ©». 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 

KR. F. Houghton & Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Ton-Tex Corporation 

Belt Cement— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight-.Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 


Belt Contactors— 
T. B.. Wood's Sons Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Wax— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
tamsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Belting (Round Cord)— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Berne, Scrymser Co. 


Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
seydel Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Bons. Ino. 
Chas H Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc: 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaers— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
Counters— 7 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Cleanere— | 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Check Straps— 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp. 
KE. Il. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. | 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Ine 
Seydel Chemical Co. — 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
EK. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Boonomy Baler Ce. 


Cloth Room Machinery— 
briggs-Shatfiner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Machinery Co 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. : 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 


| Cooler (Air)— 


—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cost Specialists— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Windigg Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. . 


G. Sargent’'s Sons Corp. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Flexibie)— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Dobby Straps— 

E. F. Houghton & Co 
Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsev Chain Co.. Ine. 
Drop Wiree— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

oy, B. 8. & Son Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Co. : 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Oyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Surne, Scrymser Cc. 

Rosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co 
Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
——-See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Extractors— | 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ek. F. Houghton & Cu 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
niladelphia Drying Machiner o. 
Flat Wall Paint — 
EK. 1.‘du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works ~ 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Fiyers— 
& B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
——See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & (Co. 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W.- Butterworth & Sons (o 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. 8. Roy & Son Co. . 
Gearing (Silent Flexible) — 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Link-Belt Compan, 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
ton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Washburn 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
Atkins & Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Hand Knottere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
eland Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 
(Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Cv. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Conipany 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and F'raines 
Harness Leathers— 
Kk. Houghton & Cu 
+eddies and Frames— 
Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Cu. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


J. H.’Willlams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moaistening Co 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering (orp 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
rtydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cheniical Co 
Hydrosulphites— 
Wolf. Jacques & Co 
indicating Recording and Controlling In- 
struments— 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
ndigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foufdry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
tt F. Hioughton & Co. 
Knotters— 
Barver-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
©. Draper 
Southern Landscape Service. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Lease Rods— 
Washburn 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Smmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Loom Picxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 


* 


Draper Corporation. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricante— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Wm. C Robinson & bun Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. 

The Texas Co. 
Lug Strapse— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enameil— 

BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangiles— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Mill Architects— 

——BSee Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Truckse— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ‘Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Roll Grindere— 
liis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 

BE. C. Atkins & Co. 


Oile— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Olli Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
@ils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Bo. 


Packing Cases (Wood)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 


DuPont de Nemours Co., E. I. 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton 
Picker Gearse— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Co. | 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Picker Loeps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pipe and Fittingse— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Kodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
braper Corpuratiun. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Presses— 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charies Bond Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
itumsey Chain Co., Inc. 
’. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Cv. 

Printing Machinery— 
briges-Shafiner Cow. 

Pulleys (Cast iron)— 

Charies Bond Co. 
lLLink-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Pumps (Boiler, Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Cu 

Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles 
Universal Winding Co 

Quill Cleaners— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 
Washburn 

Raw Stock 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 

DuPont Rayon Co. 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Reels— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American ne Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 

Whitinsville Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Whitin Machine Works 


Works 


‘Ring Traveler— 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

‘U, 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 

R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine LDivi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rolls— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American.-Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Rolis (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Rope Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfe. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Ine. 


Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, uwseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scouring 
Arabol Mfg. 
Bosson & 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
kK. F. Houghton & Cv. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powderse— 
Oakite Products, inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry | 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
iselin-Jefferson Cu. 
W. H. Langley & Cu. 
Leslie, Evans & Co 
Keeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co 
Shell Rolis— 
Hi & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co 
Wraper Corporation. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Kanisey Chain Co. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
KE. C, Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H W Butterworth & Sona ('o 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine « 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 


, The 


(Company 


OnIPARY 


D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ik. F. Houghton & Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cx« 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Stashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Compan: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. CC. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 3 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Sodium Perborate— 


The 
Co. 

Sodium Peroxide— 

Roessler & Hasslacher 

Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

A~xold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica: 


Chemica. 
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Seydel-Woolley Co. Textile Gums— Bosson & Lane Parks- 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Arabol Mfg. Co. General Dyestuff Copr. vie 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. Stein, Hall & Co. Hart Products Corp. The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co. Textile Machinery Speciaities— Seydel Woolley Co. Co 
Bosson & Lane H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. L. Sonmeborn Sons, Inc. Saco-Lowell Shops 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co Textile Sod Lincoln Blectric Co. Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. rR 9 Pord Co W hizzere— oe Saco-Lowell Shops 
Mathieson Works Tolhurst Machine Works Yarn Presses— 
cques rhermometere Winders— Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Draper Corporation i nermostats— o. Yarns (Cotton)— 
& Machine Co. Uni er Winat American Yarn and Processing Co 
8 & B American Machine Company Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— JE Veres nding Co Mauney: Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops H & B American:-Machine Company. Winders (Skein)— Yarns (Mercerized)— 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. Saco-Lowell Shops Foster Machine Co. American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works Washburn Sipp Machine Co. Mauney Steel Co E 
Spindle Repairers— Trademarking Machines— Windews— Yarn Testing Machines— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
Draper Corporation. Transfer Stamps— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Kaumagraph Co. | a ~ 
H & B American Machine Compaty Transmission— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. [. B. Wood's Sons Co. William H. Hayward _ Edward M. Johnson Joseph.A. Bryant 
Spinning Frame Saddies— Transmission Belts— : ' President Vice-President and Treas. Vice President 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Charles Bond Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— Graton & Knight Co. ESTABLISHED 1815 


Washburn Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 


Spinning Rings— 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation. Link-Belt Company. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co iamsey Chain Co., Ine. rno 

H & B Amierican Machine Company T. B. Woods Sons Co. 


Transmission Machinery— 


Whitin Machine Works JC _A. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co ge Chain— | 

Tapes— 4ink- o. 

Textie Banting Co Morse Chain Co. NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. | 
barber Mfg. Co. Chain Co., Inc. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. Spinning Ring Co. M 

Spoor rucks if 

David Brown Co. W. T: Lane & Lros. mporters an GnU acturers 0 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co — Rogers Fibre Co. 3 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Pin Boards— 
Walter L. Parker Co. ‘ashburn h (; ID 

Steel Heddle Mtg. Co. . Tubes (Paper)— . tarc es, ums, extrine 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co Co. 

Spoolers— urbines (Steam)— | 
Draper Corporation. Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 

High Soeed Warpers— Tubin (Seamless Steel)— izarine ssistant, u e ) 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. wister Rings— O ] “ | 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. Draper Corporation. oap 

Whitin Machine Work Whitineville Spinning Ring Co : 
Whitin Machine Works 

Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— Twisting Machinery— And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
Poster Machine & Voundry Co. : a ie for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 

ockets—— rape oO 9 on. 

& Pountry Co. H & B American Machine Company Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Link-Belt Company. Saco-Lowell Shops 5 

Sprockets, Stient Chale— woe Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 

Link- The Glidden Co. | ing, Softening, Finishing. and Cotton, Woolen and 

Squeeze Rolis— Ventilating Apparatus— | Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 

i. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. American Molistening Co. methods. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. Parks-Cramer Co. : 

Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 3 The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. . 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Warp Drawing Machines— 4 

Starcn— , Barber-Colman Co. Sole A nts or 
Arabol Mfg. Co. _ Ventilating Fans— 

Arnold, Hoffman | F. Perkins & Son, Ine. | 
Corn Products Refining Co. arpers— : 
Keever Starch Ce. _ Barber-Colman Co. _ BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. & Loem Works 

Furnace)— rraper Corporation. M f re f 

Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. anu acturers O 

Steel (Open Hearth)— T. C. Entwistle Co. ‘ 
Roller Co. Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 

Stee! (Special Analysis)— Warp Conditioners— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. KE. F. Houghton & Co. | Solid or Flaked 

Stencil Machines— Warp Dressing— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. : 
_ J. Bradley Mfg. Co. Bosson & Lane 
‘ocker Machine & Foundry Co Hart Products Corp. 

Stripper Cards— | Seyel-Woolley Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. = — Sons, Inc. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. Chas. H. Stone \ d | W I] t 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— Warp Sizing— cy e 00 cy 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- Arabol Mfg. Co. ss 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. Stein, Hall & Co. Textile Chemicals 

Tanks— Chas. H. Stone 
H. W. Butterwoith & Sons Co. Wolf, Jacaues & Co. for Best Weaving 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Warp Stop Motion— 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Draper Corporation. ‘ 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Seyco Products 

Barber Mfg. Co. Warp Tying Machinery—- 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. arpers or Rayon)— ts, ; 

Temperature Regulators. Pressure— Eastwood, Benj. Co. The result of twenty years 
J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Taylor instrument Cos. ashers (Fibre)— 

Temples— Rogers Fibre Co. study and practice in treat- 
Draper Corporation. Machinery— 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— aco-Lowell ops 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. Whitin Machine Works ment of Sizing and finish 
Henry L. Scott & Co. Machine & Press Co., Inc. : bl 

Textile Castings— aste Presses— i r : 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Economy Baler Co. ng probiems 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. odney Hunt Machine Co. : . 

Textile Cost Engineers Water Wheels— Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rhyne. Moore & Thies Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. Phone Hemlock 849% 

Textile Dryerse— Weighting Compounds— 

American Moistening Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 
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DEPENDABLE MILL SUPPLIES 
CARRIED STOCK 


WORTHINGTON GRATON & KNIGHT BROWN & SHARPE | 


Pumps and Air Compressors Leather Belting High Quality Tools 


DODGE GOODYEAR 


Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc. SIDNEY 
Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings 


. | Lathes and Woodworking Machinery 
TON TEX 


Fabric Belti 
PURITAN 
Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL | Drinking Fountains 


Mazda Lamps 


LINK BELT JEFFREYS > 


Silent Chain Drives | Conveying Machinery No Glare Paint 


Mill Supply Co. 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
Phones Hemlock CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do you want to H 


SAVE Labor, <TAK AMINE> 


Freight and Time 
in DESIZING? 


3) . Because 1 lb. of Polyzime “‘P” equals 80 lbs. of liquid, reducing A 


7 Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


freight and storage space. 6 lbs. of Polyzime “P” does the work of 
a heavy barrel of liquid weighing about 600 bbs. 
‘ 2. Because being a ail 6 clean power, it is stable indefinitely—always Bed outstanding features are Strength, 
giving uniform results. 
j 3. Because Polyzime “P” softens and spreads the motes, and stops : : Dur ability, Econo y y 
) spotty dyeing. service through a long term of years. 
=) 4. Because it will give the “feel” and evenness in dyeing you desire. : . 
E | All due to proper designing and com- 
We invite your inquiries on different problems relating to the removal =. 


of any kind of sizing from your materials. bining of the Lane standard of raw 


) materials. 
3 H OFFICE AND LABORATORIES NEW YORK OFFICE 


CLIFTON. NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 


Sole Agents for U. S. A.: Southern Representative; 

CHAS. S. TANNER CO. CHAS. H. STONE 

Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 
Great Britain and Ireland: 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP., LTD. 


H Manchester, England 


| | 
j 
CTAKAMINES CAKAMINE) | 
| 
| | | 
3 
| 
i | | 
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| | 
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Unusual Weaving Situations 


= We are particularly interested in discussing unusual weaving 
== situations where conditions at first glance might not seem to favor 
G= the use of automatic looms. : 
Frequently we find that it is under conditions of this sort that 
Stafford Automatic Looms will do their most effective work. 

aes We welcome the opportunity of discussing those difficult weav- 


—s3 ing problems where quality of fabric is just as important as low 
weaving cost. Stafford Looms will give you both. 


A Stafford representative will gladly call at any time 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Makers of Shuttle-Changing and Bobbin-Changing Looms 
and other Weaving Machinery 


| READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


28 


= 


EASTWOOD PRODUCTSLOOMS— WINDERS—QUILLERS 


Old Coad Consumers 


of Power BUT 


Poor Producers of Profits 


EASTWOOD 
HORIZONTAL WARPER 


WITH SWISS MOTION ATTACHMENT 
_5 Metre-6 or 8 yard Light or Heavy Reel 


Automatic Stop Motion—controls the Length of Cut or 
Section—Sinple—Effective 


= 

= 

E 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= ALL MOVABLE PARTS MOUNTED 

= IN ROLLER BEARINGS 
= | FOR 

= 
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| RAYON- any MAKE OF ¥ ARN 
SITL.K—HARD or SOFT 
FINE counts OF COTTON or 
| a The FASTWOOD TIFAVY TYPE Warper designed for RAYON with DIRECT MOTOR 
MERCERIZED YY A RN DRIVE on Beaming Head, TWO SPEED and SPRING TORSIONAL DRIVE 


and ROLLER BEARING WARPER CARRIAGE 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. 
Represented in the South by CAROLINA Pee tg CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


IT’S EASY THE EASTWOOD WAY 
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News of the M ill V illages 


GASTONIA, N. ¢. 
News Frem Gray Mill. 


Aunt Becky: 


Our mill is running full time with 
dlenty of orders and good help. 

The Girls’ Club is getting ready 
‘or the Fair; if you come to the 
Jaston County Fair, please come to 
he Gray and Separk booths. 

S. B. Laws and-J. H. Fagan at- 


ended the meeting of the Spinners’ 


Division of the Southern Textile’ As- 
sociation at Lake Lure. 


' The Boy Scouts gave a very in- 
eresting play last. Friday night at 
he Gray-Parkdale community 
‘.ouse; the Scouts, under the leader- 
ship of L. R. Parker; are doing some 
“ood work; they are making plans 
1ow to build a log cabin near the 
nill for a meeting place. 

H. M. Fagan and family from 
‘Shelby,. visited ai the home of J. H. 
“agan Sunday. 

Maurice .St@wart is in the Gaston 
janitarium, suffering from a bruis- 
od ankle; we hope he will soon be 
yut dgam. 


Will give you the list of our de 
yvartment heads: B. Laws, super- 
ntendeat; J. H. Pagan, spinner; J. 
4. Baucom, carder; J. O. Epps, night 
carder; Roosevelt Hardin, night 
spinner; R. L. Black in winder room. 
Well, Aunt Becky, if you have 
room for this in the HOME SEC- 
ION, will tell you more about our 
ne village and club work from time 

time. BAL 


YORK, S. 


With interesting exercises and an 
nroliment of around seven hundred 
00) the 1928-29 session of the York 
cheol began Thursda¥; the exer- 
ises. were. presided over by Super- 
tendent KE. A. Montgomery; and 
vere opened with seripture reading 
ind... prayer. by the.Rev.. W. M. 
Jwings’and Rey. G, C. Epps... All the 


speakers expressed pride in the past . 


accomplishments of the school and 
‘he firm. faith that more noteworthy 


achievements lay ahead. “America” 
and “America the Beautiful” were 
sung with enthusiasm by the entire 
audience. 


A large number of the ladies of 


the Cannon Mill community, are at- 


tending Bible School being conduct- 


ed by the community worker, Miss 


Ada Saunders: although the ladies 
have to keep the wheels rolling at 
home, they are deeply imterested in 
each meeting and seldom miss a 
class. 


Mr. E. A: Horton, the master me- 


-chanic, has been busy for the past 


month repairing machinery at the 
Neely and ‘ravora Mills and. this 
week. two new speeders are being 
installed at the Neely, by Mr. Cook 


of Charlotte; the employees are in 


hopes, as well as the officials. that 
it won't be long now: until the wheels 
start rolling, 

Miss Ada Curry spent the week- 
end in Coneord, N. €. with her 
brother, Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Curry. 
She was accompanied home by Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs, Curry, Miss Addie Me- 
Laurin, and Jonnie Hinson. 


CHAS. L. CURRY. 


HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

School time is here and I am glad 
to get back to my studies again. 
We all hope you had a most enjoy- 
able vacation; I am sure you de- 
serve one. 

Our mill was shut. down again 
from “August 25th to September 3rd. 
Winter is coming and we all haope 
the mills will run full time now. 

We ate glad to report our presi- 
dent. Mr. C, €. Twitty, back at his 
desk after afi extended lilness. 

The mill under the management 
of Mr. M. T. Twitty, and Mr: W. A. 
Carpenter, our splendid supermten- 
dent, has enjore da fine period of 
success.during the time of Mr. Twilt- 
ty’s illness... These gentlemen, are 
splendid textile managers, and en- 
joy an enviable reputation. 

Mr. Vv. Wright, overseer spi"- 


ning, and family motored to ithe 
Piedmont section Aug. 26th. 

Mr: E. Blaekmon, overseer 
weaving, and family motored to Co- 
lumbia Aug. 30th; returning. with 
them was Mrs. Swann, mother of 
Mrs. Blackmon. 

Mr, W. A. Carpenter, our superin- 
tendent,- has a new Hudson sedan. 

The Mothers’ Club under the di- 
rection. of Miss Stricker, our com- 
munity nurse, is enjoying fine suc- 
cess. 

The W. M. 8. of the Second Bap- 
tist church had an outing in the 
form of a picnic Aug. 30th. The 


maim feature of the oceasion was a 


foot raeé, which was won by Mrs. 
W. J. Bryant. 


On: Aug. 25th, Miss Ethel Sparrow 
celebrated her eighteenth. birthday; 
those present were Misses Ruth 
Seymour, Ruth Morrison, Addie Mae 
Jordan, Burnice. Hodge, Lelia Riv- 
ers; Messrs. Curtis Sullivan, Ear! 
Sullivan, John H. Williams, Junius 
Crolley.. Many delightful games 
were played, after which sweets 
were served in the form of ice cream 
and cake. Those serving were 
Misses Catherine Tarte and Evelyn 
Sparrow. KITTY. 


BARNESVILLE, GA. 
Aldora Mills. 


We are still running full time,. 
day and night, with plenty of help. 
We are hoping to get a vacation, as 
all the other mills have had one. 

Mr. E. L. Miller is all smiles. It’s 
a girl 

Our superintendent, Mr. Eldridge, 
was visiting in Thomaston Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Yawn motored 
to Millen last week and spent a few 
days there. 

Paul Harrell’s new Ford has come 
and we can hardly get him out of 
it to go to bed. 

Our ball team played Juliette re- 
cently and won by the score of 2 
to 1. 

Aunt Becky, come to see us. 

A WRITER. 
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Becky Ann’s Own 


HAVE YOU SEEN THIS WOMAN? 


She is MRS. BERTHA ESTELLE 
DAVIS, and may be using the name 
of “STELLA” SMITH, her -maiden 
mame. a husband; also four 
children who need and want their 
mama. She is 5 feet 4 inches tall, 
weighs 130 pounds and has brown 
hair. She is a spooler. Left Green- 
ville, 8. C., Sept. 13th. Send infor- 
mation to the Bulletin or to J. W. 
Davis (her husband), 212-Rhyne St., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


CORRESPONDENTS CAN PAY WAY 
TO GREENVILLE BY GETTING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 

BULLETIN 


Do yo ulike the Bulletin and“Home 
Section? Do you enjoy our stories? 
Do you think that $2.00 per year is 
wonderfully cheap for two such 
weekly papers? If so, it will be no 
trouble for you to get your friends 
interested. . 


We will pay you 50 cents each for 
every yearly subscription you bring 
to our booth in Greenville, 8. C., the 
week of October 15th, and each sub- 
scriber will get one of “Aunt 
Becky’s” books as a premium. There 
are seven to chéose from, as listed 
in another column of the Home Sec- 
tion. 

We also have textile books, as 
premiumns and will have a bunch of 
them in our booth, in the Exposi- 
tion Building. - 

Now if you want to do us, your 
friends and yourself a good turn, 


see how much you can swell our 


subscription list. A story 
‘started last week. Get busy. 
Aunt Becky. 
DINNER FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, GREEN- 
VILLE, 8. C., OCT. 17TH 


Hip! Hurrah! The plans have 
been perfected, pretty. badges for 
our correspondents have been de- 
signed and you will each and every 
one please come to our booth in the 


Exposition Building, Wednesday 
morning, Oclober i7th and get dec-, 
orated. 


Then at 12:30, we will go to the 
Imperial Hotel for a good specie 
and a happy social hour. 

We want to hear from every cor- 
respondent right away, so that we 
will know how many tables to re- 
serve. We hope eyery one who has 
written to the HOME SECTION, will 
be present, and we want you to let 
us know by October 10th at least, if 


‘we may expect you. 


You will of course attend the 
Exposition, so make if convenient 
to attend Wednesday. We will make 
it a Red Letter Day. 

Aunt Becky. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Smyre Mills Community News. 


It is with much regret to the peo- 
ple of our community to see Mr. 
W. A. McGinnas leave to‘accept an- 
other position in Gastonia. He has 
been with us for the past three 
years and has meant much to our 


community. We wish for him the 


very best of wishes and prosperity 
in his new work and extend to him 
a hearty invitation to come back 
whenever it is cauaagie for him to 
do so. 


The members of the Senior Ep- 
worth League were very. glad to 
have Miss Bertha Hipp as a visitor 
Sunday evening. Miss Hipp will en- 
ter Duke University this fall and 
we wish for her much success the 


coming year. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. J: Hurst and shil- 
dren, Lorene and Daniel, of Lowell, 
spent the week-end with the for- 
mer’s mother, Mrs. M. D. Hurst. 

The Busy Bee Club received a 
very interesting letter from a girl 
in Alabama asking about the club 
work, and will be glad to answer, 
giving her full details. 


POMONA MILLS, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky Ann: D 


My father is a subscriber to the 
Textile Bulletin. I have noticed 
that there has not been any news 
from Pomona Mills. I would be 
glad to become your correspondent, 

Our mill is running on four days 
a week, except the new Drapers; 
they are running fifty-five hours per 
week. 

Mr. E. B. Covington and family 
motored to Charlotte, N. C., Satur- 
day. 

Our school opened Thursday, 


Sept. 6th, with a good enrollment. . 


Mr. F. C. Phillips has become sec- 
ond hand in weaving No. 1. 


C, W. Causey, the secretary 
of paws Mills, has been ill for 
the. past few days, but we are glad 
fo report is getting along nicely now. 

The Baptist church people of Po- 
mona Mills are planning for a 
“Home Coming Day” the second 
Sunday in October, and are looking 
forward for a good day. 

RED. 


MACON, GA. 


Payne City Mill Girls Work to Make 
Their Dreams Come True. 


Girl Reserves of Payne City have 
started something that is certain to 
develop into one of the biggest 
movement ever undertaken by any 
organization in a mill community. 
They have their own peanut patch, 
making use of an- end of ground 
devoted to park and playground 
purposes. From -this peanut patch 
they expect to’ get all the peanuts 
they ¢an sell in the community dur- 
ing the coming winter afid when the 
peanuls are harvested, they will 
plant collards and supply the com- 
munity. 


ANDERSON, 8. €. 


‘Orr Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The mill did not run last week. 
We hope there will be no more cur- 
tailing this year. 


Our Baptist pastor, Rev. Hawkins,’ 


has resigned. He is planning to go 
fo the seminary; we regret his leav- 
ing. 

Wiley Bolt has returned to his 
parents on Main street, after a brief 
stay in the County Hospital. 

LUDDIE. 


EAST ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Hannah Pickett Mill. 


Our mill is stopped this week for 
vacation, and everybody happy to 
haye a rest. 

Mrs. W. I. Parker is in Hamlet 
hospital. 


The Misses Wilson, who have: 


been visiting their grandmother 
Wilson, have returned to their home 
in Brooklyn, N. ¥. The young peo- 
ple gave them a farewell party. The 


boys and girls hive some nice social 


events here. 

Our Sunday school sometimes has 
over two hundred present. 

I sure enjoyed the pictoria) issue 
and was so pleased to.see “Thelma,” 
who is just as fine as she looks, and 
is a good wife and mother. 

Our overseer of carding Mr. Wil] 
Thompson, lost. his stepfather, Mr. 
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R. H. Shankle, of McColl, 8. C., who. 


died Sept. 114th. He left the follow- 
ing children: Mrs. Zan Pruett, Mrs. 
Dan Jones, Messrs. Rich, Luke and 
Lewie Shankle, all of MeColl; Mr. 


_ Arthur Shankle, of Hope Mills, N. C.,. 


Mr. Lester Shankle, of Springfield, 
G. 

His step children are: Mr. Luther 
Thompson, of Charlotte; Mr. Will 
Thompson, of East Rockingham; 
Mr, Lee Thompson, of Laurinburg, 
and Mrs. Hight, df Winston-Salem. 
His wife’ is Mrs. Effe Shankle, and 
hé has 30 grand children. 

Many beautiful flowers covered 
his last resting piace. , 

Mrs. C. M. 8. 


McCOMBS, MISS. 


McCombs Cotton Mill. 


Hello Aunt Becky: 
Hope you have a big time on your 
vacation. We would like to see you 
down this way some time. We have 
a nice mill and we are running full 
time, night and day, with plenty of 


help. We enjoy the Textile Bulle- 


tin and Home Section very much. 
Co-operation. 
Co-operation is a big name and 
means bigger things. 
The trouble with most of us is, 
we preach co- operation but do not 


practice it. 


Watch two mules, as they pull a’ 


load; 

See them get stuck in a muddy 
road; 

If they pull on the traces—one at 
the time, 


All they do is wasting of time. 


But if. they decide to TOGETHER 
gO, 

The wagon will move, though it may 
move slow. 


Let this be a lesson to me and you; 
Ii shows us what co-operation will 


do. 

Let’s put if in practice and business 
will hum 

If we only “preach” it will stay on 
the bum. 


NINETY-SIX, ‘8. C. 


Ninety-Six Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our village is improving every day; 
they are putting a fence around the 
mill and it sure helps the looks. 

Today is gt day and all the 
folks are voting. 

Lots of our folks have enjoyed the 
camp meeting at Epworth, which 
closed last night. 
~ Mr. and Mrs. Jess Ellison announce 
the birth of a son. 

and Mrs. T. F..Dukes spent 
Sfonday with Mrs. Duke’s mother, 
Mrs. J. H. Rush. 


Mrs. Drummond, Mrs... Crowder 
and baby; Misses Evie amd Louise 
Rush and Eloise Stages spent the 
day in Hpworth Sunday. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberson, of Kirk- 
sey, have been visiting their son, 
Mr. Jerry Roberson. 

Friends of Mrs. Herron and fam- 
ily are sorry they are going to 
move. 

Mrs. McClendon has been very 
sick for some time. 


Learning by Experience © 
What is sweeter than a child, so 
fair, 
With rosy cheeks and curling hair? 
Playing around it’s mother’s knee, 
From every care and sorrow free. 


Later, it may venture in the world 
of care 

Turn from home and mother's pray- 
ers, 

Out in the street the’ wayward child 
goes, 


Hunting for happiness, but. 


more Woes. 


Searching, searching, what does he 
find? 

Haunted with thoughts of loved 
ones behind, 

Like the Prodigal-Son,—no friends— 
no home, 

He wonders why he was temanted 
to roam. 


He turns his face homeward, to 


mother so dear, 

And vows he will spare her future 
Lears. 

Dearly by experience we all must 
learn 

While seeking adventures for which 
we yearn. 

JUST SLIM. * 


WAXHAW, N. _ 


Rodman-Heath Cotton. Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We are now running on full time 
after a short vacation, and every- 
body seems to be happy. Mr. T. W. 
Harvey is superintendent; Mr. A. B. 
Brown, overseer of carding and 
spinning (Mr. Brown was here when 
we stopped, as’ overseer of card- 
ing); Mr. Sneed has charge of the 
(wisting, spooling and warping; Mr. 
John Glover, Mr. W .B. Brown, Mas- 
ter Anderson Brown, .Mrs. F. J. 
Nichols and Mrs, W. B. Brown, of 
Belmont, were Waxhaw visitors last 
Sunday. 


Mrs. Sneed and family, of Monroe, 
were visttors to Mrs. Sneed'’s son, 
Ernest Sneed, here Sunday. 

All our people who have been 


- working away from Waxhaw while 


we were stopped have returned to 
their old jobs. 

Mr. W. H. Stil} the “Little Man” 
of the Bulletin, was*a Waxhaw visi- 
tor Monday.. Mr. Still is a jolly good 
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fellow and we like to have him come 
around. 

The Waxhaw ball club. won an- 
other game Saturday, Weddington 
being the losers. MOLLIE. 


MARTINSVILLE,;, VA. 


Martinsville Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill stopped for a week's va- 
cation and started up Monday morn- 
ing, September 40th, every one was 
anxious to get back to work. 

Mr. M. M. Strowd, overseer of the 
spinning room, and Miss Allie 
Rodgers drove~to Axton, Va., and 


were quietly married; they went 


from there to visit Several cities in 
North Carolina. Their many friends 
wish them much joy. 
Mrs. Odell Powell has been sick 
for some time; but is improving. 
Mr. Daniel Scott, of Kingston, W. 


’Va., is visiting his mother, here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gid Powell are visil- | 
ing Mrs. Powell’s mother, at Spray, 
N. -€. 

Mr. Paul. Wyatt and Miss Esther . 
Thomas, were recently married by 
Rev. Dr. MeCabe;: we wish them 
much happiness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Reep and fami- 
ly are visiting in Lexington, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alton Dillon who 
were recently married, have gone to | 
housekeeping on Jones creek, in 
their new home. 

We are very glad to hear that Mr. 
Robert Waddle is well again, and 
able to return home after being 
away for some fime. 

R. M. 


(We have been looking a long 
time for a letter from Martinsville, 


Va. and we weclome you as a cor- 


respondent,—Aunt 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Columbia Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are always glad to hear from 
others, and enjoy reading your 
stories. 

We are still running full time day 
and night; our day carder, W. H. 
Wimbley, has resigned. A. C. Reveis 


‘from Shelbyville has accepted the 


position. 

We are erecting five more new 
spinning frames. The new supply 
room has just been finished and 
card room machinery is being erect- 
ed in the old one. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Hob 
Nelson as our mill engineer. 

Our general manager, Mr. H. F. 
Jones, and Mr. L, 0. Bunton, gener- 
al superintendent, paid us a visit 
last week. 

Our young mill superintendent, 
Mr. E. T. Combs, keeps tab on the 
boys, along- with the cogt and pro- 
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duction sheel; he smiles. at 4100 per 
cent production.and we keep him 
tickled all the time. 

The Columbia Band ‘was enter- 
tained last Wednesday night at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pitts; 
refreshments were served and good 
music was furnished by the band. 

The American Legionaires met 
here for two days and we had some 
real war times; they marched 
through the streets and the band 
played “Over There.” The parade 
was a mile long, On Friday night, 
a boxing bout was put on at the 
Artny Post in which Bill Pudum, de- 
feated K. O. Williams, and Battling 
Siki, defeated Kid Lightmg. Wm. 
Pitts was referee. A good wrestling 
matche was put on after the. bouts. 

Aunt Becky, we are going to 
frame your little photo along with 
Mr. Glark’s (that came out last 
week) for you two have done more 
for the uplift of. mill people than 
any others throughout the States. 
BILL. 

(Thank you “Bill.” We are glad 
to hear from you, and glad you ap- 
preciate eur work so much.—Aunt 
Becky.) 


WESTMINSTER, §. C. 


Oconee Mills, 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running full time now; 
and no changes being made, except- 
ing our overseer of night weaving, 
Mr. €. E. Willis, who is in bad 
health and had to resign his job for 
the present, with Mr. Flemmings, of 
Greenville, 8. €., taking his place. 
We welcome Mr. Flemmings to our 
town, but all are eager for Mr. Wil- 
lis to regain his usual health and be 
back in Sunday school with us as 
well as at his usual job. 

Our superintendent, Mr. Newton 
. G. Hardie, attended the Spinners’ 
meeting at Lake Lure. 


Mr. Jim Reid, father of our second 
hand, Mr. Frank Reid, died Saturday 
morning; the funeral takimeg -place 
Sunday afternoon at the First Bap- 
tist church. The bereaved wife and 
children have the sympathy of many 
friends. 


Mr. Jack Welborn was in Greén-. 


vile recently. on business. 

Mrs, Clara Brown and little son, 
Marion, of Greenville, was in West- 
minster the past two weeks, visiting 
among friends and relatives. 

Misses Ethelyn Smith and Myrtle 
Fletcher, of Walhalla, spent last 
week-end here with relatives. 

Mrs. Willie Powell has been in 
bad health the past few days, but 
seems to be improving some. 

“Aunt Beeky,’ your pictorial is- 
sue of the Home Section was just 
splendid; the photos were fine. I 
kept my picture back, knowing that 
it would ruin the whole ‘thing. 


I certainly enjoyed “Truth Crush- 
ed to Earth,” and.I am your 
next story will be fine. Sure did 
miss the Home Section last week. 

SUNSHINE. 


POULAN, GA. 


Poulan Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 7” 

Little. Miss Merideane Paiterson 
entertained her little friends with 
a birthday party, Saturday after- 
noon. As the. guests arrived they 
were served lemonade by Missés 
Tantha Patterson and Irene Thorn- 
hil, Games were enjoyed after 
which Little Miss Merideane Patter- 
son and Elizabeth Troutman lit and 
extinguished the four candles. 


Birthday cake and ice cream were 


served. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Carter, Mrs. 
Frank Carter,. Mr. Floyd Moon and 


Misses Etta and Bertha Moon, spent. 


last Sunday with Mr. 
W. Langston. 

The play “All a Mistake,” given 
by the Epworth League, 
great success, 

Mr. Johnney Castleberry, of Fitz- 
gerald, visiied Mr. and Mrs. R. A, 
Hutchinson Sunday, 


and Mrs. W. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnie Youngblood of 


Shingler, visited Mrs. J. P. Branch, 
Saturday. 

“Aunt Becky” your last story was 
one of the greatest stories ever 
written. 

JEWEL. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C, 


Death Claims Two. Homeless Boy 
Tenderly Cared For in Sickness 
and Death. . 


Mrs. J. L. Mauney died at her 
home near the Phenix Mill, Tuesday 
morning. Her death came as a 
shock to most folks, for. she was 
able to help do the house work, 
when she had a stroke of paralysis 
from which she never rallied, Fun- 
eral services were held Wednesday 
at Concord church by 0. P. 
Ader assisted by Rev. R. M. Hoyle, 
and the body buried in the ceme- 
tery there, beneath a mound of 
beautiful flowers. Mrs. Mauney was 


a quiet home loving woman and to 


know her was to love her. She is 


survived by two sons, W. I. and J. 


B, Mauney, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Minnie Heavener and Miss Mary 
Ellen Mauney. 

Howvieless Buf Not Friéndless 

Mr. Koy Cox, of the Dilling Mill, 
died at-the Shelby Hospital Friday 
after an “illness of. nearly — six 
months. The body was brought to 
the home of: Mr..L. L. Davis, (with 
whom he had made his home since 
before he was taken sick) where the 
funeral was held Saturday after- 


Was 


whereever 
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noon by Rev. W. N- Cook, pastor of 
the Second Baptist church. The 
I. O.°O. ROM. of which he was a 
member had charge of the service 
at the grave. He was buried in 
Mountam Rest Cemetery. Roy was 
just 419 years old and a homeless 
boy, just boarding and working 
suited him, but- he 
happened to be among friends when 
he got. sick. The folks in the silk 


department are to be commended 


for the interest they took in him. 


Each pay day every one gave what_ 
Thomson, 


they could to Mrs: F.-W. 
who was their treasurer, and in that 
way lis hespital bill was never be- 
hind...1 think it was one of the 
finest pieces of charity work I have 
known. Thought I would pass it on 
as It might be of help to some one 
else. 


POLLY: 


(The tender sympathy and help 
given to this lone homeless youth 
in his sickness which ended -in 
death jis typical of mill. people in 
the South... They are loyal to each 
other, and will divide their dime 
with -an unfortunate neighbor. — 
Aunt Becky.) 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merrimack Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
We very little sickness. 
Sergeant Sammy Baker and Young 
Corbett will meet Sept. 145th in’ a 
i10-round bout, to decide which will 
fight. the champion, Joe Dundee. 
Glad to report Mr. W. 8. Morrison 
better, after a few days sickness. 
We have got HOOVER elected 


president in Merrimack. 


sorry we had to miss the HOME 
SECTION a week but hope you had 
a nice vacation. 
_ We wound up our 1928 ball games 
Saturday by defeating Nashville, 


Tenn., a double header, 8 to 7 and 
4 to 14, 


Skinny Graham is visiling his pa- 
rents; he is in the University and 
will graduate this term, 

M.r Ward Thoron, our treasurer, 
is here from Boston; the people 
wish he would stay with us, for he 
brings happinéss and sunshine. Mr. 
Bradley, too, is ever ready to do 
something good for the community; 
wish we had more big hearted men 
than we have. 

Mr. B. J. Church and Miss. Eula 
Organ are planning to attend the 
Legion Cenvention next year. 

sorroy to report Mr. Malone on 
the ‘sick list, 

Miss Haley Mazey is back at work 
after a few days sickness. 

The writer is sorry that. he didn’t 
get to sit beside Gee McGee in the 
pictorial issue but hope to-meet you 
all in Greenville, §.°G., Exposition 
week. LEARNING MORE. 
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For Her Children’s Sake 


By 
Mes. ErHet 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“Darling little Mother! I wonder how she ever came 
to marry-such a man-—-and if she hadn’t, I wonder who 


would have been our daddy ?”’ 


“Maybe we wouldn’t have been born at all,” voniated 
and Paul whistled in amazement over that 
thought, as he tied on his cotton sack, and glanced around 
for his father. 

“He doesn’t seem to be here ak? ” remarked Paula. 
About that time the negroes came from the shade at end 
of the field, where they had been eating their dinner from 
buckets. 

‘“Hasn’t Daddy come yet?’ asked Paul of “Uncle Ned,”’ 
a negro who had lived on the place for years. 

‘Marse Sam am down dar at de spring layin’ on de 
grass, an’ ain’t a lookin’ so berry rambunctious,” nodding 
his old gray head: toward a little strip of woods nearby. 
“He look mighty pale, des lak he done gone an’ had a 
chill; but when I ax him what am de mattah, he des up 
an cuss lak de debil, an’ tole me to git to wuck an’ let him 
alone don’t he gwine ter bus’ me wide open!” 

“Maybe you'd better go down dar an’ see ‘bout him, 
Honey,” advised “Aunt Cindy,” Uncle Ned’s wife. “He 
sho’ mus’ be outen his senses. Tain’t lak him to cuss an’ 
snort an’ cavort dat way; but Lawd knows dat ain’t no 
worse’n to be sullen an’ bull-headed an’ lookin’ ready to 
’splode.” 

“Oh, I. don’ t think there’s anything wrong with him,” 


_ replied Paul, as he commenced to cram the fleecy staple 


in his sack. 

“Mercy! how.my ‘back hurts!” groaned Paula as she 
bent over. her row. 
other end,” she added, as she saw Paul’s.eyes turned 
toward her anxiously. 

Up on the hill, the farm-house, a two-story six-room 


| building, badly needing paint, was almost hidden by the 


oak grove around it. Inside, though scantily furnished, 
every room was scrupulously clean and.in perfect order. 
Paul and Paula had the two rooms up-stairs. Downstuirs, 
ene front room was for “company,” and the other was 
the parent’s bed room and sitting room combined. ~Ad- 
joining this was the dining room, and next to this, the 
kitchen—just an ordinary dwelling, with a wide hall that 
opened upon a back porch, which ran the full length of 
the dining room and kitchen. The farm consisted of 200 


acres, was very fertile and the big orchard furnished fruit | 


for the entire year. : 

When. Emily Trent had cleaned up her dinner table, 
fed the pigs and chickens and watered the -ealves, she 
looked thoughtfully at the big basket of apples, ready to 
be preserved. For two months, since the beginning of 
blackberry season, she had stood by a hot stove all day 


“But Tl give you all a race to the . 
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Theyre All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other. author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro-. 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest. 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factery Boy 
Hearts of Gold 
Will Allen—Sinner 
The Better Way | 
A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from . 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Nobody's Business | 


By Gee MeGee, 


Where Do You Go in? | 


The present-day architecture is.getling my 
goat. The houses we live in no-longer look 
like houses. It's a disgrace now to have a 


piazzer. The chimney is in the front yard. 
The dining-room is in the parlor? The bed- 
room is up stairs. The kitehen is built in 
backwards. The living-room is bigger than 


the rest of the residence, and nobody ever lives 
in it. The breakfast room is about the size of 
your fist. The bath-tub is 3 feet long. And 
the front steps are at the back and the back 
door is at the front. Wonder what's coming 
next? 


Tail Lights Have Been Suggested. 

I have lots and lots of bad luck. The other 
evening I was hopping ayvound in a swimming 
pool, and having a good time generally. I saw 
what I thought to be one of those striped bar- 
rel floats coming my way, and I thought [d 
jump up a-straddle of it, and proceeded to do 
so. Imagine my surprise when this barrel 
turned out to be old: Mrs. Simkins who was 


doing the back-swim. She cussed me from the 


Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and return. 
Women ought to quit dressing and looking so 
much like barrels, especially when they are 
both in the same pond. 


Let Me Have a Pair of Bi-Focals 


Dresses are getting shorter and shorter and 
stockings are getting longer and longer. Skirts 
look more like lamp-shades than anything else. 
It is a breach of etiquette and shows ill-breed- 
ing for any woman to wear a garment that 

can’t be seen thru and thru without eye strain. 
'Bobbed hair is leaving and the majority of 
females now look like they are just returning 
from typhoid fever. 
ing and freckles are returning. It won't be 
long now before our girls will be looking like 
human beings (undressed) and soda water can 
be bought for a nickel. 


And Then He Said— 


‘We have been reliably informed that all of 
the prohibition: agents in Florida are stone 
blind and are also minus smellers. It’s the 
rarest thing the world ever knew that any of 
the open saloons in that country are raided. 
Oh, well: since the “binder boys” left Florida, 
something had to be substituted. A man can 
get so drunk even now that he will appreciate 
a corner lot or a water-front. Hurrah for Al, 
Smith! 


What Next? 


A Paris fashion magazine says that bustles 
will be worn next season: Now, boys—wouldn't 
a bustle look cute holding up one of those 
present-day model dresses? Why, the poar 


little dress would poke right straight out be- 
hind, and a woman wearing the aforesaid con- 
traption would hafter walk backwards ‘all the 
time to keep from being utterly disgracéd from 
the rear. 


Lip-sticks are disappear- — 


long, (except on wash days) and the cellar shelves groan- 
ed beneath the good things stored away for winter use. 
But Sam Trent had-not noticed; and, except when asked 
to get more sugar or jars, he was not at all interested. 
Often when she would tell him the amount of work she 
had accomplished, hungry for a word of commendation, 
she would get no answer at all, more than a’ ‘grunt of 
approval. 


But she had gone on and on, finding a thrill of satis- 
faction in her achievements, and conscious that there was 
no better housekeeper in the community. Now, for the 
first time, she was filled with a spirit of rebellion.. The 
tradegy of her dull, drab existence fer the past eighteen 
years, stretched out before her; for review. The oldest 
child had died at birth, and the twins were born two years 
later bringing the only real sunshine she had known, 
into her life; and now thetime had come when, for their 
sakes, something must be done. 


She thought of the time when, at the age of sixteen, 
she had loved with all the intensity of her girlish\heart, 
a young man of whom her mother did fot approve, and 
how her closest friend, by strategy and withholding let- 
ters, had made her believe her lover was: false; and how, 
when life seemed robbed of everything worth living for, 
she had met Sam Trent, a dashing young farmer, who was: 
considered a “good catch,” and, in order to get a home 
for her widowed mother, who was an invalid and suffer- 
ed so for things she could not provide, she listened to his 
wooing, encouraged by her mother, and at the age of 
seventeen became his wife, Her mother soon died, and 
her lover joined the army and was lost to her forever. 
But in her momatic heart there was a secret shrine where 
she worshipped an ideal—a man of fine physique, true 
nobility of character, chivalrous, fair and with honest 
blue eyes that could be soft and tender, or black with 
suppressed passion or emotion. 

“Oh God!” she whispered, putting on a broad sun-hat 
and closing the kitchen door. “I thought I was doing a 
noble deed, when I married to give my mother a home— 
but I see now that-I not only wronged myself, but the 
‘man I. married!” And she turned her steps toward a 
mountain back of the house and made her way to the 
summit, her favorite place of retreat. 

“But I’ve been a good wife to Sam,—I know I have,” 
she murmured between trembling lips. “Never in my 
life have I crossed him until today. But I won't see the 
children sacrificed on the altar.of greed and avarice. They 
shali have a chance! Paula shall be independent of mar- 
riage; she shall never be forced into a bond that would 
crush her spirit and murder her soul, simply because she . 
has not been fitted to make a square fight for herself,” 
Then she began to think of herself. “Thirty-six years 
old, starving for love and affection, and my life a failure. 
I have been robbed of my aes ” But conscienee 
said: 

“No, you sold it for a mess of pottage!”’ 

Finally she reached the summit of the mountain from 
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which she could view the whole farm, She noticed that 
Paul and Paula were leading the cotton pickers. She 
knew Paula by her scarlet dress—and, of course, that was 
Paul with her; they were never satisfied unless together. 
She counted the pickers and there were only nine. Where 
was the tenth? Who was missing? She knew there 
were seven negroes at work. She didn’t know that Sam 
Trent was lying on his face down at the meadow spring, 
strugging with various emotions, such as had never 
troubled him before in all his busy life. 

How had be failed in his duty as a husband? He had 
worked and schemed and planned always to accumulate, 
and wasn’t it for them? Was it? Had he ever given. his 
children a dollar, or had he ever given her one without 
' grumbling, or asking what she wanted it for? 

These and a thousand strange questions seented to de- 
mand answers that. he could not give, and there was a 


big ache in the region of his heart that worried him. He 


had never had a pain like that before. And there was a 
lump in his throat that would not down, though he had 
swallowed more than a quart of water. 


“IT can’t understand it!”-he groaned. “Emily never 
talked like that before—an’ I never did neither! I 
ought not to a said what I did about them men; it was 
that that riled her so. I never knowed she had sich a 
temper. I wish now that I had a listened to her when 
we first married, an’ tuck more to books; but, it’s too late 
to think of sich things now. But the kids know enough. 
Paul can figger out what’s a comin’ to the hands quick- 
er’n scat, an’ Paula kin read jest anything she picks up; 
more larnin’ would spile ’em. One thing shore an’ cer- 
tain; they can’t do nothin about that school less’n I say 
so an’ furnish the money, an’ I'l] be darned if I'll do it! 
Bunt I won’t say. no more to her about the chicken 
an’ egg an’ butter money; I'll jest forgit that.” And 
feeling that he had made a great concession, which some- 
how eased his conscience, he got up and joined the cotton 
pickers—grim, silent and reserved as usual. 


Emily ,from the top of the mountain saw and recog- 
nized him as he made his way to the end of the field, 
picked up his sack and commenced his work with the 
others far in advance of him. 


“Poor Sam!” she said. “It is hard on him, walled in 
by ignorance—knowing nothing but to work—caring for 
nothing but the accumulation of money. He thinks he is 
deing his best; he is just following in the steps of his 
father, who though illiterate, and ignorant 6f the com- 
mon laws of politeness: and etiquette, was a successful 


farmer and a highly respected citizen.” Then came this 
thought like a battering ram: 


“And Paul will naturally follow in the footsteps of his 
father unless proper training and education can over- 
come inheritance. Blood will tell! God help me to save 
‘_him—God help me to save his future wife,” ‘she prayed 
earnestly. “But they are both just like me,” she thought, 
“in looks and disposition; Sam has always been a little 


with her brother, 


_ tive litthe daughter, 
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McGEE WILL BE WITH US—ASKS FOR 
THREE EXTRA PLATES 


Below we are publishing a letter just receiv- 
ed from Gee McGee, the “Will Rogers” of the 
South. Ouf correspondents will all be dehght- 
ed to know that this wonderful writer will at- 
tend our dinner, October 19th in Imperia! Hotel, 
Greenyille, $8. C—week of the Textile Exposi- 
tion. 


Anderson, 8. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

[I assure you that I appreciate your kind in- 
vitation, and gladly accept if. No person will 
enjoy méeting you and your good friends at 
the banquet scheduled for October 17th more 
than I. But the first feller that calls en me 
for a speech, be he man, woman, girl or boy, 
Hoaver-ite or Smith-ite, Holy Roller or Un- 
knewn Tongue, is nol only going to get dis- 
appointed, but an imprint of a leather strop 
will spend. several days on the epidermis. of 
that part of his or her anatomy commonly used 
for sitting-down purposes. 

If I were to attempt to make a speech, my 
liver would flop over, my mouth would become 
so dry that my lips would peel, my blood pres- 
sure would run up to at least 475, and-my doc- 
tor has asked me to keep it under 400, if pos- 
sible: and youll simply have to make it possi- 
ble. But look for me anyway, and I 1! hunt up 
your booth at the Toxtile Hall, and make you 
do what you said. 

No doubt you will be interested to learn that 
my character, “mike Clark, rfd,” was elected 
Coroner of Anderson county last Tuesday by 
an ever-whelming majority, and he is about the 
happiest man I ever saw, heard, or smelt. 

Thairks for the invitation, and cook 3 plates 
extra for me, as [ am going to leave home 


mighty empty. 


Your best friend, 
GEE MceGheE. 
P. S.—Tell Mr. Clark I appreciate. his gener- 
ous remarks aboul me, and am anxious to neet 
him. But I believe he'll like me hetter if he 
never meets me in person.—G. M. 


HARTWELL, GA. 


Hartwell Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Hope you had a nice vacation; 
we did miss you. 

We are running full time after stopping sev- 
eral days recently for repairs and installing 
some new cards. 

Work is running real good with a splendid 
production. 

The friends of Mrs. H. 0: Rogers will be -in- 
terested to know she is improving nicely after 
an illness of several days. 

The evangelistic club organized recently by 
Mr. Nathan Howard & Mr. Otto King is doing 
4 splendid work. 

Mrs. Walt Smith is spending several Weeks 
Rey. Claud Stovall in Macon, 


but miv! how 


(ra. 

Mr and Mrs. Ciyde P. McMahan and aitrac- 
Virginia Louise, of Forest 
City; No C., were the week-end guests of the 
fattér’s sister, Mrs. W. A. Davidson and family. 

A GEORGIA PEACH 
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SIXTEEN RULES OF HEALTH. 

4. Ventilate every room you oteupy. 

2, Wear light, loose.and porous clothes. 

3. Seek out-of-door oteupations and recrea- 
Lions. 
4. Sleep out-of-doors if you. can, 

5. Avoid overeating and overweight. 

6. Avoid excess of high protein foods, such 
as meat, flesh foods, eggs, also OXCeSs of salt 
and highly-seasoned foods. 

7. Eat some hard, some bulky, some raw 
foods daily, 

8. Eat slowly and taste your food. 

9. Use sufficient water internally and exter- 
nally. 

i0. Secure thorough intestinal elimination 
- daily. 

. Stand, sit and walk erect. 


12. Do not allow poisons and infections to 


enter the body. 

i8. Keep the teeth, gums and tongue clean. 

14, Work, play, rest and sleep.im modera- 
tion, 

i5. Breathe deeply; take deep-breathing ex- 
ereises several times a day. 

16. Keep serene and whole-hearted. 


SMALL DOGS. 


It is our observation that there are more 
infinitesimal dogs to be seen being carried along 
Fifth Avenue these days than ever before. A 
ship news reporter greeted an actress on her 
arrival with an animal so. small that it could 
have been lost in any cup it might have ,won, 

“Is that your dog?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” she replied. 

“Ts it the only dog you have?” 

“Tteis.” 

“Well” said the reporter, “all-I can say is, 
you are darn near out of dogs."—New Yorker. 


FLYING HIGH 


An Irishman about three sheets to the wind 
was on his way*home. It was after midnight, 
and as he crossed a bridge he saw the reflection 
of the moon on the water. He stopped and was 
gazing’ into the water when a policeman ap- 
proached from the opposite direction. The 
Ivpishman, addressing the policeman said: 

“Phwat’s the matler down there?” — 

“Why, that’s the moon,” replied the police- 
man. 

“Well, how did I get up Nese ?” asked Pat. 


THE LATEST MODELS 

A balky mule has four wheel brakes, 
A billy goat has bumpers. 

The firefly is a bright spotlight 
Rabbits are puddle jumpers. 


Camels have balloon-tired feet, 
And carry spares of what they eut; 
But still I think that nothing beats 
The kangaroos with rumble seats. 
D, 


KNOWS HIS JANES 


Remember now, meet meat the Biilmore for 
lunch at 42.” 

Lawver— Very well, dear, but please be there 
by one, as I have an appointment with a woman 
client at three and can’t wait any longer ‘than 
two, if I am to meet her at four.” 


jealous beeause neither of them resembled him or 


people. But I’m glad, glad, they do not.” 

For a long time:she sat there planning for the future. 
Well she knew that Sam Trent would not ‘eat his words” 
nor change his decision.. His close-fisted avarice and his 
attitude toward education had long ago given her a pro- 
phetic vision of what was to come and she smiled grimly 


as she took from her bosom a bank-book showing $500.00 — 
to her credit—the secret hoardings of several years and 
saved for just Such an emergency as now confronted her. 


“Litth does he know that I am in a position to snap 
my fingers at him!” she whispered, as she arose and re- 
turned home with a plan mapped out for instant adoption. 
“Now, heaven help me to be brave and to keep the child- 


ren blind to the truth, I don’t want them to lose their : 


respect for their father.”’ 


That evening as they all gathered aheut the supper 
table, Paul and Paula relieved the strained relations by 
keeping up a continual chatter, in which their mother 
joined as usual and-as usual their father remained stub- 
bornly silent, not even paying them the compliment of a 
smile, except when Paul declared his intention of picking 
1,000 pounds of cotton during the next five days, and 
Paula affirmed she’d keep right up with him. Paul had 


picked 201 pounds and Paula 200 on this particular Mon- 


day. 


The children went upstairs early, leaving husband and 


wife alone, wondering what the issue would be and hus- 


band and wife each believing themselves in the right, 


steeled themselves for a clash that both dreaded, yet 
longed to Have over. 


Emily was busy witha bit of sewing and Sam watched 
her covertly with a new interest: He compared her— 
trim and dainty always, to the slouchy, dirty women on 
neighboring farms who were always saying: 


“You must excuse my appearance—I can’t do all’ my 
work and keep clean,”” He knew Emily accomplished more 
than any woman of his acquaintance—yet, he had never 
known her to be embarrased by unexpected company. 


He wondered about it. He hadn’t bought her a dress in 
ten years yet she was always neatly dressed. He looked 


at her slender brown hands; her carefully dressed hair; 
her pretty little feet with high arched insteps—and when 


had be bought her a pair of shoes? He couldn’t remem- 
ber’. How did she manage to get her things? He would 


ask her! 


“Emily how. do you manage to allers be dressed up? 
I don’t never buy nothin’ for you—an’ you always seer 
to have plenty.” After his insulting insinuations, the 


question sounded full of suspicion to the sensitive wo- 
‘man, who raised her dark eyes for. one searching moment 


to his face, ere she answered: 


“T have managed, so far, to get things honestly.” 
“l hain’t doubted -that; Emily. I was jest wonderin’ 


how you done it,” humbly. 


(Continued Next Week) 
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